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THE SOVIET UNION 
AT SAN FRANCISCO 


Joseph Barnes 
Foreign Editor, New York Herald Tribune 


HE United Nations Conference on International Organiza- 
Bees marked the first participation by the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics in a major public meeting of diplomats since 
the expulsion of the USSR from the League of Nations on De- 
cember 14, 1939. There had been secret meetings of Soviet and 
Allied leaders at Teheran and at Yalta, and Soviet delegations had 
taken part in international conferences on technical subjects such 
as relief and rehabilitation. But the San Francisco conference gave 
the world its first semi-public review of the political problems in- 
herent in postwar collaboration between the Soviet Union and the 
nations which had been its allies in the war against Germany. 

This first test of the strength of an alliance forged in war was 
made under some highly adverse circumstances. First, fighting in 
Europe ended in the middle of the conference and inevitably drew 
the attention of both the delegates and the public away from the 
slow job of working out a world security system. Second, the 
conference coincided with many awkward political and military 
differences which arose in Europe between the Soviet Union and 
the other United Nations, and these could not be handled with 
the same long-term deliberation as the setting-up of a world char- 
ter. Third, there was interesting evidence, although no public 
confirmation, of at least the tentative adoption by the United 
States Department of State and the British Foreign Office, shortly 
before the conference opened, of a new policy in dealing with 
the USSR. This new policy was designed to be “harder and more 


realistic.” Finally, the end of the war in Germany failed to bring 
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with it an end to the Nazi propaganda thesis of an inevitable clash 
between the western democracies and Russian Bolshevism. 

Against these adverse factors stood chiefly the political necessity, 
which seemed to be equally urgent for all the major powers, of 
making the conference a success. Despite frequent deadlocks, no 
nation was prepared to assume the responsibility for breaking off 
the meetings. Many observers were frankly surprised by the will- 
ingness of the Soviet delegation, especially while Foreign Com- 
missar Vyacheslav M. Molotov was its leader, to make concessions 
and compromises. There were also signs of an emerging con- 
sciousness on the part of more than one smaller European power 
of its potential role in such international deliberations as both 
intermediary and balance-wheel in relations between the Soviet 
Union, Great Britain and the United States. 

It was by no means certain when the conference opened, how- 
ever, that it might not break down in complete failure. Long as 
the war had been, it had by no means offset mutual suspicions and 
fears between the western powers and the USSR accumulated on 
both sides over a generation. A striking paradox of the meeting in 
San Francisco was that the negotiations intended to preserve 
world peace took place simultaneously with widespread public and 
private discussion in the United States and in Great Britain of 
the inevitability of war ‘against the Soviet Union. 

This atmosphere of suspicion and mistrust, according to public 
opinion polls, was less the result of any deep or widely-held public 
fear of Russia than it was that of a manipulated campaign by 
certain journalistic and political interests. ‘The imminence of a 
British general election gave a “red scare” its recurrent electoral 
appeal, but British conservatives were not the only group tempted 
to use inevitable difficulties in dealing with the Russians as propa- 
ganda weapons in a campaign to minimize, all over the world, the 
reforms and changes which seemed certain to follow the war. 

The most striking achievements of the San Francisco confer- 
ence were: (1) the production of a workable United Nations 
charter; and (2) the experience gained by diplomats and the pub- 
lic in transferring to the postwar world some measure of the 
community of effort achieved during the war. That any sort of 
workable charter was produced seems, under the circumstances, 
particularly remarkable. 

The points on which the Soviet delegation took a stand at San 
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Francisco fall most naturally into three categories. First were those 
they regarded as of paramount and decisive importance. Second 
were several positions on which they were prepared to argue but 
also to accept major compromises if necessary. Finally on some 
questions the Soviets took a position which they expected would 
enhance their moral and political authority and their claim to a 
share in world leadership without much apparent expectation of 
vitally changing the actual charter. 

At no time after the conference opened did the Russians refuse 
to consider any of the amendments proposed by any of the fifty 
participating nations. As a sponsoring power, the Soviet Union 
shared responsibility for the Dumbarton Oaks draft on which the 
San Francisco conference based its work. As a member of the Big 
Three, the Big Four and the Big Five—major power groupings 
which shifted as France and China were or were not involved in 
the executive management of the conference—Russia also shared 
in the private discussions which inevitably preceded consideration 
of any amendment by a conference committee or plenary session. 


PARAMOUNT ISSUES 


As the conference developed, it became clear that the Soviets 
were the least eager of the major powers to relinquish in peace the 
controlling power they had won in war, or to assume peace-en- 
forcement obligations without corresponding authority. This 
meant, in terms of the charter, that their chief demands were for 
a strong Security Council, with full veto rights reserved for the 
major powers which would have to enforce peace, and for preser- 
vation of the regional treaty arrangements they had already worked 
out to prevent any renewal of Nazi or German aggression. 

The veto question had been agreed on at Yalta in a formula 
which, it was hoped, had reconciled the position of the major 
powers with that of the smaller countries. As the debate developed 
at San Francisco, it became clear that a literal interpretation of 
the Yalta formula would make it possible for any major power to 
veto not only enforcement action to preserve peace but also 
consideration or discussion of any dispute which might event- 
ually call for enforcement action. This question was exaggerated 
beyond what seemed to many observers its intrinsic importance, 
perhaps because the conference had taught the Russians, notably 
in the case of admitting Argentina, the disproportionate power 
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in the hands of smaller nations under a voting system which ex- 
cluded the veto power. At the same time, there were plenty of 


cynics, even at San Francisco, who were quick to point out the 


drawbacks of a system under which any major power could com- 
pletely block even the discussion of a dispute. 

This produced the major temporary deadlock of the confer- 
ence. It was broken only when the Soviets agreed to a refinement 


of the Yalta formula which, in the words of United States Secre- — 


tary of State Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., “preserves the principle of the 
unanimity of the permanent members of the (Security) Council 
while at the same time assuring freedom of hearing and discus- 
sion in the Council before action is taken.” This left the veto in 
force for each of the major powers against all decisions as to en- 
forcement action and, except as to parties to a dispute, in all deci- 
sions for peaceful settlement. But it removed the veto power of 
any nation against the bringing of a dispute before the Security 
Council or against its full discussion there. 

The questions of treaty revision and of regional security ar- 
rangements were also regarded by the Soviet representatives as of 
prime importance. It was clear that the Kremlin was eager to 
protect the Soviet Union by means of concentric rings of defense, 


one of which would be the Red Army itself, another the security 


system being worked out at this conference, still a third the 
treaties with which the USSR had already sought to guard itself 
politically against any recrudescence of German ageression. ‘This 
last ring of defense was not seen by the Russians as conflicting in 
any way with the worldwide security system, and they were 
anxious not to weaken it. 

Treaty revision, Mr. Molotov said at one of his press confer- 
ences, might “play into the hands of enemy countries which would 
certainly like to undermine and emasculate these treaties.” He 
was referring clearly to the fate of the Versailles Treaty and of 
the insurance treaties with which France at the end of the last 
war had sought to secure allies in eastern Europe. The specific 
treaties which the Soviets were most eager to exempt from review 
or revision by the new world organization were those which, taken 


together, constitute a European alliance against German ageres- | 


sion. ~ 
The Russian position at the outset was to oppose all regional 


arrangements unless they were specifically directed against any _ 
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renewal of German aggression. This position came into direct 
conflict with the regional arrangements worked out in the Act 
of Chapultepec, in which the countries of this hemisphere had 
earlier agreed to take common measures against aggression from 
any source. The final compromise left the Act of Chapultepec and 
the Soviet regional arrangements both in force. The treaties which 
made up these regional arrangements are to remain in force, as 
Mr. Molotov defined it after Big Five agreement had been reached 
on this point, “until such time as the governments concerned felt 
that the international security organization was really in a posi- 
tion to undertake the accomplishment of the task of preventing 
aggression laid down in these treaties.” 


SECONDARY ISSUES 


The second category of question on which the Russians made 
important amendments to the original Dumbarton Oaks draft of 
a world charter was secondary only in a special sense. These 
questions did not directly affect the central Soviet thesis that the 
United Nations would be strong in peace only to the extent that 
they avoided the mistake of the old League of Nations in giving 
all its members the right to make decisions which only a few of 
its members could enforce. Once satisfied on this score, the 
Soviets were prepared to accept compromise or outright defeat on 
other amendments. 

The first of these, in point of time, was the problem of selecting 
a chairman for the conference. Mr. Molotov wanted a presidium 
on the Russian model, possibly as much for reasons of national 
prestige as for any actual power it might give his delegation.* 
After strong and vocal opposition from other nations to this plan, 
he agreed to having four presidents—himself, Mr. Stettinius, 
British Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden and Chinese Foreign 
Minister T. V. Soong—who presided in turn over meetings of 
the plenary sessions; but he also agreed to give Mr. Stettinius, as 
Chairman of the host delegation, all the powers required to run 
the conference as chairman of the four presidents. 

The other principal questions in this category concerned the 
admission of new countries to the proceedings at San Francisco. 


In Soviet political and administrative practice, a presidium is a perma- 
nent administrative committee which meets frequently and acts with su- 
preme power for a larger body in the intervals between its sessions. 
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Here the United States and the USSR were each bound by prior 
commitments. At Yalta, President Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill had promised that Belorussia 
and the Ukraine would be admitted. Recent constitutional changes 
had granted the 16 Union Republics autonomy in foreign affairs, 
-and the contributions to and sufferings in the war of these two 
Soviet Republics in particular were regarded as entitling them to 
separate membership in the United Nations. In the Act of Cha- 
pultepec, the United States had joined in certain commitments 
which were understood by the Latin American nations to con- 


stitute a definite promise of membership in the United Nations. 


to Argentina. 
In the end, the United States and the USSR each succeeded 


in carrying out its own commitments. In the process, heat and 


acrimony were engendered which did much to spoil the atmos-— 


phere of the conference for several weeks. 

Latin American nations, which were strong in numbers if not 
in their contribution to the war, took the position from the outset 
that they were not bound by the Yalta agreement on Belorussia 
and the Ukraine, and insisted on the admission of Argentina to 
the conference, and to the world organization the conference was 
setting up, as their price for voting for the admission of the Soviet 
republics. The degree of United States inspiration behind this 
stand was not clear, being officially denied by the Department of 
State and cheerfully affirmed by Latin American delegates. The 
Russians, on the other hand, tried to block the admission of 
Argentina, quoting former Secretary of State Cordell Hull and 
President Roosevelt as to the fascist character of the Argentine 
government, the quotation in question, incidentally, being in 
strong language and only a few months old. They insisted, more- 
over, that admission of Belorussia and the Ukraine was not in 
question and could not be considered as part of any bargain. Mr. 
Molotov carried this position through successive defeats at dif- 
ferent stages of the conference in which he explained the Soviet 
stand. Finally, he tried at the last moment to seat the Lublin- 
Warsaw Polish government, together with Argentina, and was 
voted down by the same heavy margin of small-country votes. 

In the end, Poland was not admitted; the other three states 
were. Undoubtedly a large factor in this skirmish, which was 
essentially an early test of strength among the major powers, 


‘ 
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was the virtual but unannounced breakdown of the Moscow 
Commission’s efforts to broaden the provisional government of 
Poland in line with the Yalta agreement on this subject. This 
breakdown was subsequently made public when Mr. Molotov’s 
brusque announcement of the arrest of sixteen Poles in Poland 
provided Mr. Stettinius and Mr. Eden with at least a pretext for 
a break in the discussions on Poland. 

Whatever the rights and wrongs of this Polish dispute, which 
was not even on the conference agenda, it was the loudest-rattling 
skeleton in the United Nations closet at San Francisco. Through 
the complete official secrecy maintained as to the pre-conference 
negotiations at Moscow, which had been suspended before the 
conference convened, the impression was allowed to form that the 
Soviet Government was guilty of having repudiated an agree- 
ment on Poland which it had made at Yalta. This did not make 
for great public enthusiasm for fulfillment of the Anglo-American 
promise to seat Belorussia and the Ukraine, which had also been 
made at Yalta. Later, but before the conference was over, Presi- 
dent Truman flatly reversed the position of his Secretary of State 
by resuming efforts to work out a compromise on Poland inde- 
pendently of the fate of the mysterious missing Poles. But while 
these efforts were suspended, the sincerity of Russian coopera- 
tion was gravely questioned at San Francisco. This served to 
offset, in some degree at least, the moral victory won by the Rus- 
sians in large sections of world public opinion by their refusal to 
support the seating of Argentina and their diplomatically polite 
but unpleasant questions of the “democratic conversion” of a na- 
tion which had openly sympathized with the Axis nations during 
the war. 


MORAL QUESTIONS 


Finally, there were some amendments to the Dumbarton Oaks 
draft of a world charter on which the Russians took a public 
stand for reasons which, although not strictly propagandistic, 
seemed clearly less compelling in their own eyes. The Soviet 
position on these questions was more formal than—say—the friendly 
reception given by Mr. Molotov to Alvarez Del Vayo, last For- 
eign Minister of the Spanish Republic, but at the same time it was 
designed at least in large part to gain a good press in one area of 
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the world or another. To a surprising degree, considering the con- 
text of the conference, this effort succeeded. a 

The most important of these questions was undoubtedly that 
of trusteeship. From the very beginning of the conference, Mr. 
Molotov made it clear that he was going to continue the USSR’s 
traditional championship of colonial and dependent peoples. At 
the same time it was clear that the Soviet Union itself had no 
colonies or, in any case, no interests outside its own borders which 
it was willing to consider as subject, even hypothetically, to any 
possible trusteeship. But, Mr. Molotov explained at an early 
press conference, “from the viewpoint of the interests of interna-. 
tional security we must first of all see to it that dependent coun- 
tries are enabled as soon as possible to take the path of national 
independence.” 

In this effort, the Soviets tried to see to it that the former League 
of Nations mandates should not be frozen in their present status. 
They also tried to commit the United Nations to use of the dan- 
gerous word “independence.” In both, Mr. Molotov was only 
partially successful. On the first point, the final draft vaguely 
deprecated any delay or postponement in putting mandated areas 
under trusteeship, but it also failed to obligate any nation to put 
any mandated area under the system unless and until it chose to 
do so. ~ 

Similarly, the final draft spoke of “progressive development 
toward self-government or independence, as may be appropriate 
to the particular circumstances of each territory and its peoples 
and the freely expressed wishes of the people concerned and as 
may be provided by the trusteeship arrangement.” This was a 
great deal less than the Soviet delegation had asked for, and even 
this was achieved only after weeks of argument during which 
it had sometimes seemed that the entire question would have to 
be postponed to a later conference. The final compromise, in ef- 
fect, gave to colonial powers the guarantees they wanted, and 
gave to colonial peoples the promises the Soviets wanted them 
to have. 

Mr. Molotov took a more complete defeat on several other ' 
points. One was the desire to have the conference give advisory | 
status to the World Trade Union Conference. This world labor - 
body, which claims 60,000,000 members in thirty-five countries 
but does not include the American Federation of Labor, was: 
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meeting nearby at Oakland. The Russians accepted defeat on 
this with good grace. “We are maintaining our views on the 
question,” Mr. Molotov announced. 

Similarly, Mr. Molotov accepted the conference decision that 
mention in the charter of any specific rights would be inadvisable. 
The Soviets had pressed for direct mention of the right to work 
and the right to education as objectives towards which the United 
Nations might well strive. Rumor at the conference reported that 
other nations headed off this proposal by mentioning other rights 
which might not have been so acceptable to the Soviets, but from 
the point of view of public opinion, the Soviet defeat in the con- 
ference was a clear-cut moral victory. “Is it not clear,” Mr. Molo- 
tov asked newspapermen blandly, “that the right to—say—work 
is of vital importance to working men and women in the transi- 
tional period from war to peace when the danger of mass unem- 


ployment will be particularly grave?” 


STATEMENT OF SOVIET POSITION 
Mr. Molotov gave out the most complete public statement of 


the Soviet position on the drafting problems on May 7th, when he 
and the other three co-presidents of the conference had concluded 
a series of private meetings designed to work out major-power 
agreement on basic amendments comparable to the agreement on 
the Dumbarton Oaks draft with which the conference started. 
He reported that at this meeting “a unanimity has been achieved 
which is essential for the success of the conference,” and he 
then commented on several of the amendments as follows: 

“The Soviet delegation attaches the greatest importance to the 
following amendments adopted at the consultations of the four 
(co-presidents of the conference). 

“First. The chapter on ‘Purpose’ expressly provides now for the 
observance of the principles of justice and international law. It 
also contains a reference to the necessity of respecting the prin- 
ciples of equality and self-determination of nations, to which the 
Soviet Union has always attached first-rate importance. ‘The prin- 
ciples of justice and self-determination of nations proclaimed by 
the international security organization will draw particular atten- 
tion of the populations of colonies and mandated territories; this 
will help realize the sooner those great principles which are so 


vital. 
’ “Besides, the chapter on ‘Purposes’ now provides for the en- 
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couragement of respect for human rights and fundamental free- 
doms for all without distinction as to race, language, creed or sex. 
Such a program is incompatible with the membership of fascist 
countries in the organization of international security. But then 


this is quite natural, for fascist countries are known to be not only ° 
centers of sinister reaction but of war as well, and so they cannot — 


serve the cause of peace and security of nations. 

“The Soviet delegation did not insist on its proposal that refer- 
ence should be made to the right to work and the right to educa- 
tion as among the most important human rights. It has been 
pointed out that it would be inadvisable to mention any specific 
rights. .<. 

“Second. Suggestions are known to have been made in the press 
about the desirability of revising treaties that have been concluded 
during the war. It seems that treaties are implied which have 
been signed by defeated aggressors, as well as treaties concluded 
between some of the United Nations with a view to averting re- 
newal of aggression in the postwar period by defeated Axis coun- 
tries. It is obvious that a reference to the necessity of revising the 
above-mentioned treaties would play into the hands of enemy 
countries which would certainly like to undermine and emasculate 
those treaties. One cannot fail to see, either, that an attempt to 
submit these treaties to the international organization for con- 
sideration would be tantamount to violating the sovereign rights 
of the signatory states. Besides, this would run contrary to the 
Dumbarton Oaks principles recognizing forcefully the sovereign 
tights of the members of the international security organization. 

“Naturally, the idea of revising treaties was rejected as un- 
tenable. 

“Third. The problem of treaties was also studied from a 
different angle. The Soviet Union, for one, has concluded treaties 
of mutual assistance with Britain, France, Czechoslovakia, Yugo- 
slavia and Poland. These treaties have been signed for a term 
of twenty years and are intended to prevent renewal of aggression 
on Germany’s part. Similar treaties are feasible between other 
countries, such as between Britain and France. It was agreed 
that such treaties should remain in force until such time as the 
governments concerned felt that the international security organi- 
zation was really in a position to undertake the accomplishment 
of the task of preventing aggression laid down in the treaties. . . 
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“Fourth. The fact that no proposals have been put forward 
regarding the Security Council, changing the latter’s role or posi- 
tion within the organization, is noteworthy. It demonstrates once 
again the unanimity of the leading powers in the main problems 
of postwar security of nations. It makes one feel confident that 
the same course will be taken by other members of the conference. 

“Fifth. Only recently proposals have been put forward concern- 
ing territorial trusteeship and are now being widely discussed by 
the press. American and British proposals relative to this question 
differ and so require study. The Soviet delegation realizes that 
from the viewpoint of the interests of international security we 
must first of all see to it that dependent countries are enabled as 
soon as possible to take the path of national independence. This 
should be promoted by a special organization of the United 
Nations which must act with a view to expediting the realization 
of the principles of equality and self-determination of nations. 
The Soviet delegation will take an active part in the consideration 
of this problem in its entirety.” 

The moral or political victories of the Soviet delegation at the 
United Nations Conference on International Organization were 
attributable in part to the skill of Mr. Molotov, and to a lesser 
extent to the chairman of the Ukrainian delegation, Dmitri Z. 
Manuilski. Mr. Molotov held three press conferences before he 
left San Francisco, and handled them with very considerable 
skill. His very presence at the conference, after an earlier decision 
in Moscow not to send him, had been from the outset an augury 
of Soviet determination to make the conference a success. 


Mr. Barnes’ article appears here through the courtesy of the “Ency- 
clopedia Americana,” the next printing of which will contain a new and 
comprehensive section of perhaps 130,000 words on the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. The 28 articles in this section, which is expected to 
constitute, in effect, a practicable handbook on the Soviet Union, are being 
prepared under the joint direction of the editors of the “Encyclopedia 
Americana” and Ernest J. Simmons, chairman of the Department of Slavic 
Languages at Cornell University. 

The authors of the projected articles include Dr. Henry E. Sigerist, Sir 
Bernard Pares, Ernest J. Simmons, Nicholas Slonimsky, Louis Lozowick, 
Ernest C. Ropes, John Somerville, Lazar Volin, Harriet L. Moore, John 
Hazard, Simon Breines, Frederick L. Schuman, Rose Maurer, Captain 
Nicholas N. Corotneff, Corliss Lamont, Vladimir D. Kazakevich, William 
H. Malisoff, and Andrew J. Steiger.—Eprror’s Nott. 
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THE UZBEK REPUBLIC—LAND 
OF AWAKENED PEOPLE 


Marjorie White 


American Staff Member of the Institute of Anthropology and 
Ethnography, Academy of Sciences, Leningrad, 1934-35 


RANE Ss, the end of the war in Europe, the Uzbek Soviet 
Socialist Republic emerges upon the world horizon as an 
outstanding example of a once retarded tsarist colony risen to the 
level of a modern society through social and political equality, 
national statehood, and the material aid of a nation possessing a 
modern economy and culture. For the war so accelerated Uzbeki- 
stan’s development, that, incredible as it may sound, it literally 
jumped within twenty years from an economy of the Middle Ages 


to that of the 20th century, and is fast becoming one of the richest | 


of the sixteen Soviet republics. 

_ A republic since 1924, Uzbekistan conducts its business affairs 
_ in its own language, manages education, justice, public health, 
agriculture and industries—except those of all-Union importance 
—and enjoys equal rights with the other Union republics. In these 
few years, the basis of its economy—agricultural for centuries— 
has changed; industrial production now comprises more than 60 
percent of the national wealth. Agriculture, long worked by 
primitive methods, has been collectivized and largely mechanized. 
Irrigation processes handed down from ancient times have been 
replaced by reservoirs with dams of reinforced concrete, by water- 
ways, and by machinery that excavates and helps to maintain a 
canal system many thousands of miles in length. Powerful hydro- 
electric stations, and a chemical plant producing fertilizers for the 
cultivated lands, have made their appearance. Old theories that 
the mineral wealth of Central Asia was negligible have been upset 
by the discovery of large mineral deposits, 


15 
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With the opening of thousands of public schools, and scores of 
higher educational institutions, illiteracy, which before the Revolu- 
tion reached a high 95-99 percent, had dropped to 32.2 percent 
by 1939, and has since continued to sink rapidly. For centuries 
the life of women was controlled by a particularly fanatic type of 
Moslem religion; today Uzbek women enjoy equal status with 
every other citizen of the Soviet Union. During the first world 
war, native workers rebelled against an attempt to conscript their 
men for the front. Since 1941, the war effort of the Uzbek people 
has contributed measurably to the Red Army’s success, and men 
and women have been lauded as heroes and heroines of the home 
and fighting fronts. 

Formerly a province of Western Turkestan, the Uzbek SSR is 


one of the five Union republics of Soviet Central Asia, as Turkestan. 


is now called. (The others are the Kazakh, Turkmen, Tadzhik 
and Kirgiz Soviet Socialist Republics.) Hemmed in from the out- 
side world by boundless steppe and lofty mountain ranges, 
Uzbekistan is, roughly speaking, nearly 2,000 miles southeast from 
Moscow, beyond the Caspian and Aral Seas, west of the Chinese 
province of Sinkiang, north of Afghanistan and northwest of India. 
In area (146,000 square miles), Uzbekistan is a little smaller than 
California. 

The population, which decreased during the civil war years, 
had risen by 1944 to above 6,600,000, slightly larger than that of 
the state of Texas. ‘Tashkent, the capital and Central Asia’s lead- 
ing industrial center, is the fifth largest Soviet city; its population 
(585,000 before the war) soared close to one million at the height 
of the wartime influx of evacuees from the west. Uzbek cities con- 
siderably smaller than ‘Tashkent but above 50,000 population are 
Samarkand, Andijan, Namangan, Kokand, Margelan, and Bokhara. 


Uzbeks compose 75 percent of the population. The Kara-Kal- _ 


paks, in their own autonomous republic, are the next largest 
nationality within Uzbekistan, numbering 111,501 persons, and 
there are smaller groups of Tadzhiks, Kirgiz, Russians, Arabs, Jews, 
Kazakhs and Ukrainians. Concentration of this population is in 
the irrigated valleys where are situated Samarkand, Bokhara, Tash- 
kent, Khiva and Fergana—ancient oases and trade centers, asso- 
ciated since earliest history with fabulous legends of wealth and 
exotic living. The Fergana valley, richest region in Central Asia, 
is among the USSR’s most densely populated areas. 
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Uzbekistan is said to have the earth’s most continental climate. 
This land is a very old region of oasis cultivation, dry farming 
dependent on irrigation from glacier-fed rivers that rise in the high 
mountains partly surrounding it. Its very existence depends on the 
Zarafshan, the Syr-Darya and Amu-Darya rivers, on porous yellow 
loam, and on the intense hot sunshine of the six summer months 
which combine to give rich returns of grain, fruit and American 
seed cotton to the cultivator. Desert everywhere advances on the 
oases, and only by unceasing vigilance of a system of artificial 
irrigation are fertility and production maintained. The Zarafshan 
feeds the oases of Samarkand and Bokhara; the Kara-Darya and 
the Naryn unite to form the Syr-Darya and upon them depends 
the Fergana valley with the towns of Andijan, Margelan, Fergana, 
Kokand and Leninabad in adjoining Tadzhikistan. The Tashkent _ 
oasis is fed by the Chirchik tributary of the Syr-Darya, while the 
Amu-Darya feeds the oases of Khiva. 


LONG LINE OF CONQUERORS 


Since human society began foraging for food, the rich loess 
oases have been a battleground between the settled and nomadic, 
‘the city and the plain; long before recorded history they had 
become the scene of the earliest trade route between Orient and 
Occident. In the 5th century B.C., the Tadzhik, an old Iranian 
people, formed a number of powerful states. Alexander of Mace- 
don, the first recorded conqueror of Samarkand, established towns 
and Greek domination. In the 10th century, the Samanid Moslem 
dynasty of Persian heritage made Bokhara and Samarkand centers 
of Arabic civilization. Two hundred years later, thousands of 
Mongolian horsemen and women with Ghengis Khan surged 
across from the East to conquer this Central Asian foodbasket. 

The empire that Timur (Tamerlane) built, which included 
distant Moscow, beautified the oases and made Bokhara and 
“Samarkand the Golden” seats of Moslem scholarship. In the 
16th century, Turko-Tartar Uzbek tribes from the northern steppe, 
a branch of the house of Ghenghis Khan’s brother, formed the 
Uzbek power making Bokhara their citadel. Each in turn sacked 
and burned the flourishing centers, and subjected the conquered 
to taxation and debt that kept them in poverty and ignorance. Each 
drained from the soil all that the native peasants and slaves could 
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produce with an irrigation system of hand-dug canals and plows— 
crude heavy sticks pulled by ox or human being. In turn each was 
absorbed by the Tadzhik-Iranians, the original inhabitants, that 
is, all except the Uzbek tribes. They were physically stronger than — 
the peoples they had conquered—Tadzhik, Kirgiz, Kazakh, Kara- 
Kalpak, Arab and Jew—and superior in numbers. 

For the next three hundred years, these people ranged in degrees 
of social organization from marauding nomadic herdsmen to 
permanent settlers engaged in intensive grain and fruit cultivation 
and in the economic art of domestic manufacturing. The cities 
they had razed were built again, renewing the ancient legend of ~ 
their wealth. Surrounded by walls, there arose the Central Asian 
aristocracy, a feudal class of merchants and warriors, and their 
slaves. Slaves by many thousands, peasants and small farmers, 
worked the soil that brought forth riches from the land. When the 
Uzbeks conquered the valleys they and their descendants settled 
on the fertile plains and pushed the Tadzhiks into the mountain 
ranges. In time, however, the Tadzhik came down from the hills 
and mixed with the Uzbek in field and bazaar. 

In Samarkand, where the streets were lined with poplar, acacia, 
willow and elm trees, and where wheat and rice grew, the people 
made pottery and metal goods; they traded in cotton, silk, fruits, 
horses and cutlery. In Bokhara, the commercial center, where 
apricots, apples and melons thrived, bazaars displayed the skill of 
native men and women in dress fabrics of silk, in rugs, caracul, 
leather bottles and shoes, in paper and copperware. In the 
Fergana valley, where everything grew luxuriantly, with almonds, 
apricots and grapes especially favored and cotton the chief crop, 
small towns arose where skilled craftsmen specialized in the mak- 
ing of glass and silk, and mechanics forged the arms of the military 
class. In northern Fergana, medicinal and aromatic herbs grew 
abundantly, and crude oil rose to the earth’s surface in shallow 
wells and holes. The Kirgiz and Kazakhs preferred a roving life, 
seeking different pastures according to opportunity. The Kara- 
Kalpak practiced cultivation and sheep-raising east of the- Aral 
Sea. The Jews retained the culture of their ancestors, and were 
known as Bokhara Jews because of their number in that city. 

Except for the Arabs and Jews, the people were largely followers 
of the Sunnite or orthodox form of the Moslem religion. In the 
more isolated communities, tribal groups practiced primitive rites, 
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including fire worship. Each culture possessed a collection of 
poetry and tales preserved by oral tradition recording deeds of 
real and half-mythical ancestors, heroes and heroines of the past; 
but few could read or write, and illiteracy and superstition prevailed. 

In the grassy plains, the herders lived in felt-covered round tents; 
their dome-shaped roofs had an opening at the top that served as 
ventilator and chimney. In the villages and trade centers, huts 
and houses made of sun-dried loam, with a high lime content, 
opened into courtyards through which ran a narrow muddy stream. - 
This was the only available water for drinking and cooking, and 
dreadful diseases resulted from its use. Among the peasants more 
than two rooms were rare; but whatever the size, houses were 
built low because earthquakes were frequent. In Bokhara and 
Samarkand there were palaces, mosques and tombs of surpassing 
beauty and workmanship, but they were few in number compared 
with the poor huts of the cultivators. | 

On the steppe and in the towns, the women did a great part 
of the work in agriculture and in the peasant industries that sup- 
plemented income. They prepared the felt for the room-sized 
tents, wove the textiles and rugs, made and embroidered the cloth- 
ing and cultivated the silk-worm—an old and important occupa- 
tion. Despite their unending contribution to the economy, and 
their care for human life, under the Moslem social system women 
were denied equal political and social rights before men and the 
authorities. The fanatical attitude was symbolized in the paranja 
—a crude black horse-hair veil without holes for eyes which women 
of the upper classes were compelled to wear from childhood to old 
age whenever they entered public places. Income which they 
earned from their labors went to their husbands. Doctors and hos- 
pitals for the native peoples were unknown; and when need arose 
women often consulted a female shaman—a tribal medicine-woman. 


EMIRS AND TSARS 


The Uzbek tribes had established theocratic patriarchal khan- 
ates. In the 18th century they fell under Chinese domination, 
and subsequently under the despotic emirs of Bokhara. In the 
latter half of the 19th century, the Russians seized the emirates of 
Bokhara and Khiva, strongest of the Turkestan states, and expro- 
priated the seminomad Uzbek, Kirgiz and ‘Turkmen tribes. ‘The 
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emirs became loyal vassals of the tsars, whose colonial policy per- 
mitted the emirs to continue amassing wealth at their subjects’ 
expense. Samarkand and the Fergana valley, the most productive 
areas, were administered directly by the Russians; the remaining 
sections were subjected to an economic exploitation. To facilitate 
the task of subduing the native nationalities, the Russian colonizers 
carried still further the gerrymandering of boundary lines which 
had been practiced by the emirs. National and economic entities 
were divided; different nationalities were arbitrarily joined together 
in order to create enmity and confusion among them. 


With the growth of Russian capitalism, Bokhara, Khiva and the 
Fergana valley became a source of raw silk and cotton for Russian 
industrialists. The manufacture of textiles was prohibited in 
Uzbekistan, the development of native factories being artificially 
blocked to prevent competition with the Moscow industrial region. 
Uzbekistan became a rich tsarist colony but while Russian manu- 
facturers and a few native merchants made large fortunes, the 
people remained wretchedly poor. ‘The peasant, working the soil 
under a feudal system of land tenure, was systematically pauperized 
by a host of landlords, merchants, tax-collectors, mullahs and clergy, 
who acted as middlemen between the cultivators and the Russian 
cotton manufacturers. In addition, the peasants paid feudal dues, 
and were compelled to give their services in the building and 
dredging of canals, and in the construction and repair of roads 
and bridges. Agriculture continued on a poor scale, with no 
organized irrigation and few scientific practices introduced, 
although the prosperity of the valleys depended on the maintenance 
of canals. Labor continued to be done by primitive methods, with 
indescribable effort. 


The Revolution changed everything, but not at once nor with- 
out conflict. The change came after a period of civil war and 
intervention, followed by education and practical elementary 
training in government administration. Against the economic, 
political and social backwardness of centuries, the struggle to put 
_ the Soviet nationality policy into practice went ahead.” Steps for 


1. This policy, stated in The Declaration of Rights of the Peoples of Russi i 
November 1 , 1917, contained four basic principles: a i Resse te 
~ oe eauanty and sever cian? a the perples of Russia. 

; e right of the peoples of Russia to free self-determination, even 
of separation and the formation of independent states. ; forthe ea 
3. The abolition of all natural and national religious privileges and restrictions 
4. oo free development of the national minorities and ethnic groups inhabiting 
ussia. 
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the renaissance of Uzbekistan were pushed energetically, and often 
daringly executed. 

The old province of Turkestan ceased to exist as a political entity 
in 1921, when the Bokhara and Khiva emirates declared them- 
selves republics although not yet soviet and socialist in practice. 
The lands of the rich and the water-rights of former owners were 
confiscated that year and redistributed among the peasants. 
Princes, merchants and Moslem clergy were expelled and people 
from the ranks elevated to administrative posts, often regardless of 
their limitation. Laws were introduced that gave equal rights to 
men and women in political, social’and economic life. Schools that 
taught in the native languages were opened for both sexes and 
all ages. Normal school classes trained teachers quickly and 
returned them to the villages. Alphabets were prepared for the 
ethnic groups whose history had been preserved only by word of 
mouth. Printing presses distributed newspapers, journals and text- 
books in the languages of the different nationalities. 


TOWARD A MODERN ECONOMY 


In keeping with the Soviet policy that equality of nationality 
depends on a modern economy, capital was poured into Uzbekistan. 
While the government helped the cultivator to repair the civil war 
damage to irrigation facilities, foundations were laid for a large- 
scale modern irrigation system. While farmers were assisted in 
revitalizing the destroyed crop land, the advantages of the tractor— 
economically possible only to large groups—and collective farming 
were made known. First steps toward modern industrialization 
were taken. Beginnings were laid for the building of Uzbek textile 
factories, for the erection of metal-working industries required for 
the manufacture of canal-digging apparatus, and for the mechan- 
ization of agriculture. Plans went forward for the development 
of electric power, the exploration of coal mines, the sinking of oil 
wells, and for the building of an Uzbek ferrous industry. Some 
agronomists foresaw a day when the Fergana valley would, with 
the expansion of its modern irrigation system, produce all the 
cotton needed by the Soviets. There were dreams of “empearled 
Fergana,” encircled with billions of cotton balls and hailed as 
“Land of White Gold.” 

The encouragement of individual self-expression awakened in 
the people an initiative and creative energy that long had been 
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dormant. After 1922, the area under cultivation increased; trade 
improved; irrigation canals, ways of communication and transport 
functioned. In 1923, part of the revenues of Bokhara were spent 
on education, making the first inroad on illiteracy. That same year 
more than 300 medical personnel—specialists, general practitioners 
and nurses from the Moscow district—began a health program; 
the first medical experts penetrated into districts that had never 
seen or heard of a doctor. Labor unions, until then unknown in 
these parts, reported a membership of 12,000. The old religious 
courts operating beside the new “decree courts” were abolished, 
and on the judges’ benches of the latter sat workers and peasants. 

While economy and education improved, participation of the 
Uzbeks in public administration brought about an increasing 
national awareness. Until the Revolution, their desire had been 
to rid themselves of foreign domination. Now each nationality 
asked for its own ethnic unification within the multi-national 
Soviet state. In September 1924, the Bokhara Congress voted that 
the predominantly Uzbek portion of Central Asia should become 
a republic. Before the year ended, the non-socialist republics of 
Bokhara and Khiva had disappeared; in their places were born the 
first Soviet Socialist Republics in Central Asia—Uzbekistan and 
‘Turkmenistan. 

National frontiers were laid down marking out the larger ethnic 
groups; the new political map of Central Asia repeated the prin- 
cipal lines of the ethnical map. Moreover, national demarcations 
were supplemented and amended by economic considerations. ‘The 
word Uzbek now designated an ethnic distribution of a majority 
nationality, just as the names of the other republics identified the 
majority peoples inhabiting them. In keeping with the Soviet 
policy of self-determination, this was followed by recognition of 
the minority nationalities that were numerically and geographically 
compact. Beside the administratively established Kara-Kalpak 
Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic, small settlements of Tad- 
zhiks, Jews, Kazakhs, Kirgiz and other groups conduct their affairs 
_locally in their own languages and maintain their own cultural 
atterns. 

In 1939, when many goals that had seemed unattainable in 
1924 had been met or surpassed, industrial production was five 
times greater than it had been in 1913. A textile plant, combining — 
the processes of spinning, weaving, and finishing, which was con- 
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structed in Tashkent in 1934, had double its original working 
capacity by 1939, with 211,000 spindles and nearly 7,000 looms. 
The development of cotton cultivation had led to the construction 
of a huge plant for the manufacture of agricultural machinery: 
improved plows, cultivators, harrows, and cotton-harvesters. Since 
the soils of Central Asia are deficient in nitrogen, the importance 
of cotton likewise had led to the building of a huge chemical plant 
which was providing nitrate fertilizers for the plantations. In the 
Fergana valley, new cotton mills and a silk-spinning factory were 
operating. A new oil refinery was taking care of the increasing 
flow of petroleum, and one after another, oil-derricks were rising 
around it. The town of Kouvassai boasted a new cement works, 
and Shorsou a new sulphur mine. 

Between 1924-1939, 327 million rubles were spent on irrigation 
projects. Extensive canal systems, such as the Dalversin on the 
Syr-Darya river, and the Kum-Kurgan on the Surkhan-Darya were 
helping to make the land more productive. The Dyz-ket-ken 
canal on the lower Amu-Darya was ready to irrigate 172,000 
acres of land. A still greater accomplishment was the 160-mile 
Fergana canal, built in about forty-five days in 1939, when the 
rising demand for cotton and the growing skill of the collective 
farmers using modern machinery required a constantly enlarging 
irrigation system. The great canal was dug by 160,000 collective 
farmers, trade union members from nearby towns, men, women and 
children directed by engineers from Moscow. 

By 1939, more than 760,000 acres of new fields were made 
available for cultivation. The acreage under crop had increased 
22 percent since 1915. Operating on the 6,500,000 acres of sown 
land were over 21,000 tractors, more than employed in all of Ger- 
many; 1,500 harvester-combines were in use. The Soviet Union's 
fight for cotton independence had from the first been connected 
with irrigation development in Uzbekistan. From 1929 onward, 
peasant households that were 95 percent united in collective farms 
by 1937 strained every effort to attain this goal. Despite the 
growth of other cultures, the area planted to cotton in 1937 tripled 
that of 1913; the crop doubled in the four years from 1934 to 
1938. By 1939, three-fifths of the Soviet cotton crop was produced 
in the Uzbek Republic. The 1941 output was 600,000 tons of 
ginned fiber.” | 
2. For a detailed discussion of the Uzbek cotton situation and other recent industrial 


developments in Uzbekistan, see L. M. Herman’s article, “In the Uzbek Republic,” 
in Foreign Commerce Weekly, July 14, 1945, 
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While economy improved, the stride in cultural life kept pace. 
After 1924, the old Arabic alphabet was replaced first by a new 
one based on Latin characters, and more recently by one based on 
Russian. Uzbek-Russian and Russian-Uzbek dictionaries have 
been compiled. By 1935, many Russian and Western classics had 
been translated into Uzbek, and some of the works of Uzbek 
writers had been published. Studies of the national literature, 
art, and of the folklore and ethnography of the Uzbeks were 
among the most interesting of their publications. By 1935, 
mosques and mederesse—the old religious academies—had_ been 
pushed aside by public schools, universities, workers’ clubs, 
libraries, theaters and movies. The 1938-1939 school census 
showed over a million children—one-sixth of the population— 
receiving instruction; pre-schools for those who were younger 
numbered more than 5,000. There were 29 schools of higher 
learning, 105 technical schools, 23 scientific research institutes, 
and 44 repertory theaters. In 1929, the Communist University of 
Central Asia, barely five years old, had an enrollment of 600 
students of seventeen nationalities; teaching was carried on in 
seven languages. Ten years later, 17,000 students were enrolled 
in higher institutions, not counting those studying in other parts 
of the Soviet Union. 

Winning Uzbekistan women to the new life constituted one 
of the great blows against the old feudal system. At first the gov- 
ernment could find no point of contact with them; there were no 
clubs or schools and they did not work in factories. In 1924, only 
ten unveiled women were to be found in the entire Uzbek nation. 
By 1929 the record was different. By encouraging silk culture, 
long one of woman’s jobs, by buying directly from the women 
growers instead of from their husbands, and by employing the 
women in textile mills, the government provided a degree of 
economic independence that enabled Uzbek women to resist hus- 
bands determined to maintain the old status of lord and master. 
From then on, despite the difficulties placed in their way by 
“Moslem clergy, their position improved. 

One event that long will be remembered was a mass unveiling 
in Bokhara—once the citadel of Islam in Turkestan—in March 
1928. Hundreds of women discarded their veils for the first time, 
and threw them upon a great mound in the public square where 
they were consumed in a “red flame of freedom.” The following 
year, more than 20,000 women held some elected public office. 
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They sat as co-judges in the courts, as officers in the city and 
village soviets, and as members of the Executive Committee of 
the Uzbek Republic. By 1937, six of Central Asia’s 34 members 
on the Council of the Union and 25 of the 100 members of the 
Council of Nationalities in the Supreme Soviet were Uzbek 
women. In 1938, more than 40,000 women worked in factories 
and on collective farms. A year later, one-third of the industrial 
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workers were women, many experts at their trade. Women 
teachers, doctors, scientists, industrial executives, technicians, 
administrators and judges had ceased to be exceptional. 

Hitler’s invasion of the Soviet Union turned the Uzbek repub- 
lic into an arsenal of defense and refugee haven. Over a period 
of three years, some two million evacuees from European Russia 
were sheltered by the people of Uzbekistan. Into their midst 
came skilled workers and engineers, also farmers, teachers, sci- 
entists, artists, writers, musicians, actors. The majority accom- 
panied or followed the scores of industrial plants and cultural 
institutions evacuated in whole or in part from the west. The 
Uzbek people rose to the emergency, producing leaders who, with 
the help of the refugees themselves, set themselves to solving the 
new problems which war had thrust upon them. 
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Within the few weeks or months allotted to them, foodstuffs, 
housing and clothing had been made available to the newcomers. 
Scores of collective farms, as well as individual citizens, “adopted” _ 
thousands of the evacuated children who had suffered at the 
hands of the Nazis. In short order, factory space was provided for 
the transplanted machines; transportation arrangements were made 
to obtain raw materials for the manufacture of war equipment, 
and to ship the finished goods to the front. 

The Uzbek SSR celebrated its 20th anniversary in December, 
1944. Its wartime record, taken largely from Soviet sources pub- 
lished on this occasion, pictures some of the changes and the 
progress of the past three and one-half years. : 

During that period, total industrial output increased 50 percent 
over that for 1941; nearly half of this production was in heavy 
industry. Within six months, enterprises that had been evacuated 
from the invaded areas were producing for the front at full speed 
in their new home. In the spring of 1944, the republic was turn- 
ing out aircraft of all kinds, armaments and ammunition, machine 
tools and electrical apparatus. Its first coal mine, the Stalinugol 
pit near Tashkent, was producing 1,200 tons of coal a day. 
Petroleum brought into Uzbekistan to run its mechanized indus- 
tries and agriculture was being replaced to an increasing degree 
by the growing output of the Fergana Valley oil fields. 

A great industrial achievement of the Uzbek Republic was the 
erection of its own iron and steel plant at Begovat. Where before 
there had been steppe, an open-hearth furnace in a newly com- 
pleted metallurgical works produced the first 100 tons of metal 
last year. Workers, collective farmers, students by thousands, 
assembled to dig the foundations of this giant enterprise, just as 
they had gathered to dig the Fergana canal. 

Six new hydroelectric plants were constructed during the war 
years, with a total capacity of more than 72,000 kilowatts. By 
1943, the output of electric power was double that of 1940. The 
Farkhad station on the Syr-Darya River, completed last autumn, is 
now considered to be the most powerful of the Central Asia sta- 
tions, with the second largest output of all Soviet hydroelectric 
power plants. Nine new stations are under construction. 

To make up for the loss of the Ukrainian grain and sugar-beet, 
also to meet the war’s increasing demand for uniforms, medical 
supplies, and explosives, it became necessary to put under the 
plow in one year at least 25 percent additional acreage. Extension 
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of the irrigation canals made this possible. Without interruption 
during the war years, the cultivated area was increased by 1,970,- 
000 acres. With the aid of Ukrainian specialists, 170,000 acres 
of sugar beet were planted in 1943, and refineries were rushed to 
completion to process the new crop. In 1944 the yield, which from 
the first planting in 1942 had been high, reached 22,000 Ibs. per 
acre in 1944. ‘This compares with a pre-war yield of 26,700 lbs. 
per acre in the Ukraine, until 1941 the only Soviet producer. Some 
agronomists predict that the post-war yield of sugar beet in Uzbek- 
istan may triple pre-war Ukrainian production. 

In all these rapid, sometimes phenomenal changes, scientists 
and the new personnel of many different scientific institutions 
have played an important part. Besides their contributions in the 
fields of industry, irrigation, and electric power, it is interesting 
to note a few others in which they have made progress. The old 
belief that Central Asia lacked significant mineral resources has 
been completely upset by geologists who have discovered rich 
deposits of iron ore, and of such-non-ferrous metals as tungsten, 
molybdenum, antimony, mercury, and others important in the 
production of modern equipment and armaments; most of these 
are now being mined and refined. At Almalik, near Tashkent, 
vast deposits of copper have been discovered. Copper-smelting - 
and aluminum plants are under construction. Rare metals also 
found recently are said to be among the largest deposits of their 
kind in the USSR. 

Cultivation of new varieties of cotton yielding a high harvest 
has resulted in producing fiber that reaches an average length of 
30 to 31 millimeters, compared with 17 to 24 millimeters before 
1917. The average amount of fiber obtained from the raw cotton 
has risen from 26 to 34-38 percent. Last year, experimental sow- 
ings of colored and woolly cottons proved successful. ‘The Samar- 
kand experimental fruit station has increased the grape yield from 
6 to 20 tons an acre, which is well above the per-acre yield in 
Crimea, the Soviet Union’s number one grape-producing area. 

For the people of Uzbekistan, the pursuit of culture continued 
in war as in peace to be an integral part of their daily life. ‘Tash- 
kent, cultural center of Central Asia, in some ways became the 
cultural center of the USSR. Among the refugees were many emi- 
nent artists of Leningrad, Moscow, Kiev. The nationally famous 
Leningrad Conservatory of Music carried on there; activities of the 
movie industry were divided between Tashkent and Alma-Ata, 
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the Kazakh capital. ‘Tashkent’s 45 theaters produced both world 
classics and works of Uzbek dramatists and composers. In 1942, 
a score introduced by Mukhtar Ashrafti, an Uzbek composer, cre- 
ated a foundation for Uzbekistan’s own symphonic music. The 
following year he was awarded a Stalin Prize. Tamara Khanum, 
Uzbekistan’s “first folk-artist” and a dancer of world-wide repute, 
conducted classes in the interpretation of Uzbek folk themes. 

By the summer of 1944, thousands of refugees had left 
Uzbekistan to return to the war-seared liberated areas. Westward 
with them went many of the evacuated factories and institutions, 
as well as farm animals that Uzbek farms had cared for during the 
war. But many thousands of workers in various fields, as well as 
plants and institutions, will remain in their new home, thereby 
permanently building up the districts that gave them refuge. 
Unprecedented has been this two-way movement of peoples from 
western Europe to Central Asia; the results are incalculable. But 
the mtermingling of divergent cultures will have a lasting effect 
upon the cultural, political, and economic life of both peoples, 
particularly those of the Uzbek SSR. 

Meanwhile, the development of the Uzbeks to a state of 
political, social and economic and cultural equality with the Rus- 
sians, whom they once hated, has created interest among the 
peoples of nearby Afghanistan, Iran, China and India. The cul- 
tural intercourse that has already taken place between these coun- 
tries and Uzbekistan is likely to increase, while Central Asian. 
industrial products no longer needed for the Soviet war machine 
may soon :find markets among these neighboring peoples. 
Uzbekistan has already begun to know and become known, too, 
to eminent visitors from the western world; last summer it played 
host at different times to Henry Wallace and Eric Johnston. No 
longer isolated, Uzbekistan has become an important corner of 
the Soviet Union and the world. 
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The author, now Prime Minister of the Czechoslovak Provisional Govern- 
ment, was his country’s Ambassador to the Soviet Union when he wrote 
this article. It appeared in the June, 1944 issue of Slavyane, the journal 
of the All-Slav Committee which is published monthly in Moscow. The 
translation is by Julia Older.—Eprror’s Norte. 


HE character and volume of the economic relations between 

two countries depend, of course, not only on specific natural 
conditions and economic facts but to a significant degree also on 
other factors which are purely political. At this time, therefore, it 
is difficult to foresee exactly how the economic relationships of 
the countries of Europe and of the whole world generally will 
develop after this war and in what tempo the economic relations 
of our two states will develop. However, I do not wish to touch 
here upon purely political premises. It would be premature, and 
all our conclusions might turn out to be erroneous. One fact only 
remains indisputable as regards the further postwar development 
of our country. The people themselves must decide what will be 
our republic’s internal structure, and what will be the constitu- 
tional principle on which our political life must be patterned. ‘This 
will answer the spirit of the Atlantic Charter and those ideals in 
whose name we fight fascism. 

I wish to limit myself to considerations of a general character 
which maintain their force and significance under all circumstances. 
These considerations are derived from our treaty of friendship, 
mutual aid and postwar collaboration, signed December 12, 1943. 
Its Article 4 states, “The High Contracting Parties . . . agree to de- 
velop their economic relations on the widest scale possible and to 
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render each other every possible economic assistance after the war.” 

For the successful development of mutual relations between the 
Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia, certain favorable prerequisites 
exist: common borders; the presence in the USSR of rich sources of 
raw materials needed by Czechoslovak industry; the character of 
Czechoslovak industry, especially its ability to supply first-class 
factory equipment to Soviet heavy and light industry. 

Much significance lies in the fact that an important water-way— 
the Danube—links the Soviet Union’s Black Sea region with the 
excellent Czechoslovak port of Bratislava. This route still awaits 
its most intensive use and technical improvement. ‘This is one of 
the tasks of the general postwar economy, not only of the Soviet 
Union and Czechoslovakia but also of the other Danubian coun- 


tries—Yugoslavia and Romania. The Danube in the past played a | 


great role in the transport of heavy freight. Raw materials abundant 
in the Black Sea region of the Soviet Union, and also Caucasian 
oil, taking advantage of preferential tariffs, can be directed through 
this course to the very heart of Europe. 

The Ukraine and Czechoslovakia, as neighbors, must make de- 
cisions on a whole series of important economic questions. Both 
countries will possess well developed industries and flourishing 
agriculture, in many respects similar, and will succeed in working 
out a joint plan for purposeful collaboration in the great tasks of 
reconstruction which will be required after the bitter trials of the 
Ukraine and Czechoslovakia in the war. Through special treaties 
and agreements between Czechoslovakia and the Ukraine, decisions 
will have to be reached in the important questions of transport and 
communications, highways and air traffic. The development of 
these friendly relations of a political and economic character will 
be facilitated to a great extent by the amendments which were 
recently made by the Supreme Soviet of the USSR in the Consti- 
tution of the Union and of the Republics composing the USSR. 
These changes permit the Union Republics not only to enter into 
_ direct diplomatic dealings with other countries, but also to conclude 
treaties and agreements. Considering the diversity of the economic 
dealings between two neighboring industrial countries, this situa- 
tion in practice will have an important result. 

However, it is impossible to judge from past experience in con- 
sidering all these favorable natural conditions for the determination 
of our future opportunities. For our economic relations in the 
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past were of a very casual character and developed on an extremely 
limited scale, even though Czechoslovak-Soviet economic relations 
were established by the agreements of June 5th and 6th, 1922. 
One agreement was between the Czechoslovak Republic and the 
Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic, and the other between 
the Czechoslovak and the Ukraine Soviet Socialist Republics. 
Much later, on March 25, 1935, we signed a trade agreement with 
the Soviet Union which granted all preferential tariffs to Soviet 
goods entering Czechoslovakia, while Czechoslovakia in _ its 
economic dealings with the Soviet Union received all the benefits 
of countries concluding trade agreements with the Soviet Union. 


CREDIT AGREEMENT FOLLOWS 


After this agreement was made, a credit agreement was con- 
cluded to finance Czechoslovak exports to the Soviet Union. Ex- 
ports from the USSR to Czechoslovakia which in 1932-1934 repre- 
sented only 0.2 percent of Soviet exports, after the completion of 
the trade agreement, amounted to 1 percent in 1937. Similarly, 
imports from Czechoslovakia, which up to 1934 represented only 
0.8 percent of all Soviet imports, increased after the signing of this 
trade agreement in 1935 to 2.4 percent, and in 1936 to 3.2 percent. 
Czechoslovakia imported from the USSR iron ore and manganese, 
natural phosphates, anthracite, and calcium; it exported to the 
USSR pig iron, metal wares, machines, instruments, electro- 
technical machinery and apparatus, plane motors, optical glass, 
antimony and other goods. A substantial part of Czechoslovak ex- 
ports to the Soviet Union consisted of metallurgical goods — 
generally the principal item of Soviet imports. 

What prevented our economic relations from developing more 
successfully? Above all, the Soviet Union, according to the 
economic policy which it consistently followed, limited imports to 
goods absolutely essential for construction, It was the period of the 
first Five-Year Plans, without realization of which it would have 
been impossible today to conceive of a successful defense of the 
Soviet Union. Soviet heavy industry, the foundations of which were 
only then being set up, became the principal artery of Soviet war 
industry. When it became absolutely clear that the danger of 
fascist imperialism hung over Europe, a still larger proportion of the 
national income was devoted to strengthening the country’s defense 
capacity. Consequently, the development of light industry was, of 
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course, greatly hindered, and the need for many different types of 
imports was considerably reduced. 

However, one must emphasize that in the last prewar years— 
that is, in the period from 1937 to 1939—Czechoslovakian industry 
played a large role in the technical preparation of Soviet armament. 
But all this, of course, did not make up for the opportunities which 


under normal conditions would have contributed to the successful 


-development of our economic relations. 

From the very beginning of the existence of the Czechoslovak 
Republic, its economy developed very unevenly because it shared 
with other European countries the burden of economic crises. The 
last depression, which engulfed America and Europe in 1929-1930, 
was felt in Czechoslovakia for six to seven years. It expressed itself 
in our unemployment; at its peak the total was nearly one million 
unemployed. During the entire period, the number of jobless 
never dropped below 400,000. All countries vainly sought foreign 
markets. Consumers’ resources were reduced everywhere, and with 
them also sales and production possibilities. With the exception of 
the Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian countries Cand excluding here 
the policies of the Soviet Union which followed in the pattern of its 
own economic program), European countries proceeded to safeguard 
their home markets not only by high tariffs but also by artificially 
limiting imports. A violent struggle for foreign markets developed 
which the League of Nations and other international conferences 
tried in every way to counteract. The industrial crisis spread even 
to agriculture. 

Contraction of home markets also continued due to the reduction 
of budget expenditures, the extreme economy in all social expendi- 
tures, and limitation of credit extended by banks to industries in a 
critical position. All these symptoms of a growing economic crisis 
increased still more in consequence of the deliberate deflationary 
policies of the banks and governments, for the contemporary eco- 
nomic doctrine then officially accepted on the European continent 
was based on the old hypothesis that an economic crisis can be 
successfully overcome by cutting expenditures, by cutting wages 
and increasing exports. France herself, one of the outstanding ex- 
ponents of this deflationary policy, finally manifested symptoms of 
full internal political decay, and gradually sank to the depths of a 
prolonged economic crisis, even though natural conditions were 
more favorable there than in other countries. 
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Consequently extremely fertile soil was created for the growth of 
monopolistic tendencies. Monopolists, using political influence, 
rushed to defend their business interests from unwanted compe- 
tition even in the home market, which, of course, not only made 
things worse but also aggravated the political crisis within the 
country. The power and influence of the cartels and trusts grew in 
all industries. The artificial curtailment of production, for the pur- 
pose of maintaining favorable prices in monopolistic industries, led 
to the creation of artificial prices on the home market, necessitating 
special premiums to stimulate exports; it also led to further wage 
cuts. As technical improvements came to be applied in production, 
the number of unemployed increased. A classical example during 
this period was the flourishing Czechoslovak glass industry, which 
was placed in a very difficult situation by the closing of foreign 
markets. But when new methods of rationalization were employed 
in bottle production, by means of which 100 workers could be re- 
placed by one, this only aggravated the situation in the country. 
Finally, low wages made further rationalization purposeless in many 
cases, and, from the point of view of investment capital, un- 


profitable. 


EFFECTS OF CARTELS 


Although all these considerations are, of course, of a general 
character, they are not entirely irrelevant—as might appear at first— 
if you wish to take into consideration all the circumstances which 
influenced our economic relationships with the Soviet Union. ‘The 
successful development of Czechoslovak production before the eco- 
nomic crisis which manifested itself in full force in the 1930's, was 
hindered by artificial prices on certain basic products, among which 
the most important for Czechoslovak metallurgy and machine- 
building were pig iron and steel. 

One of the bitter legacies of the old Austro-Hungarian monarchy 
was the so-called iron cartel, through which the powerful Rhenish- 
Westphalian-Belgian steel industry aspired to possess a monop- 
oly on the European continent by dividing the corresponding affili- 
ates among the countries signing the cartel agreement. After 1918, 
Czechoslovak industry continued to remain in the cartel, and there- 
fore was unable to reserve for itself the power to fix its own prices 
on the internal market for this most important raw material. Al- 
though the productive capacity of Czechoslovakian metallurgy was 
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extremely high, prices of pig iron and steel in Czechoslovakia were 
the highest of all industrial European countries, which, of course, 
acted unfavorably on all other industries needing this raw material. 

While the Belgian and French metallurgical industries partici- 
pated in the European iron cartel, the decisive influence in it was 
gradually taken over by the German trusts, and Berlin steel pulled 
wires to Europe’s most important industries. In this manner Czecho- 
slovakian production became to a significant degree dependent upon 
Berlin. It is a known fact that all these European cartels, trusts and 
influential industrial organizations, like the “Comité des Forges” in 
France, were the most powerful supporters of the “Munich” policy. 
Creation of a cartel in the Czechoslovak coal industry, possessing 
also significant common interests with the German coal industry, 
raised the price of coal considerably throughout Czechoslovakia. 

Apart from these cartels, grasping in their hands the principal 
sources of national wealth, cartel agreements began to develop in 
other basic branches of production—in the pipe rolling, tin, auto- 
mobile, cement and similar industries, not to mention the sugar in- 
dustry, whose production and export policies (although it was a 
certain source of state revenue) represented from the consumer’s 
point of view, a classical example of an extremely artificial and un- 
suitable system of production. 

At the time of the economic crisis, of course, all these monopo- 
listic tendencies of Czechoslovak industry, with their artificial 
prices, with their, in many cases, technical backwardness and with 
all their anti-social manifestations, became strengthened. Thus it 
came about that Czechoslovakia, although an industrial country em- 
ploying highly skilled, and, compared with other industrial coun- 
tries, cheap working power, lost the ability to compete abroad with 
other manufacturing countries. Czechoslovak industries had to re- 
duce production because of the growing crisis. Labor productivity 
dropped, exporting became less profitable, and was able to continue 
only with the aid of export premiums. 

Even less was Czechoslovak industry able to meet the construc- 
tion needs of the Soviets, who were employing their own production 
facilities in an improved and rationalized manner. Soviet industry 
was established on the very widest production base. Speculative or 
monopolistic prices for raw materials and semi-fabricated goods did 
not burden the Soviet Union. It increased labor productivity by 
assembly-line methods. The goal of Soviet production was to 
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manufacture as cheaply as possible. Under such conditions, Czecho- 
slovakia in the long run could export to the USSR only special 
manufactured goods of its own machine-building and war indus- 
tries. However, in Soviet industry in many cases, especially in the 
last years of increasing worry about national defense needs, no use 
was found for special Czechoslovakian machinery. 

I cite one interesting case: The Czechoslovakian firm of Bata 
tried for many years to conclude a contract with the Soviet Union 
for the sale of its products, especially shoes; the attempt certainly 
did not succeed. But when the Bata firm started also to produce 
machinery and plant equipment for the shoe industry, it tried to 
find a market for them in the Soviet Union. It succeeded in selling 
only a few models of improved machines. During a visit to the 
Moscow Polytechnical Museum, representatives found there not 
only models of their own machinery and machine tools but even 
improved models of the same machines which were of Soviet 
production. 

The supplying of Czechoslovakian goods to the Soviet Union 
depended in considerable measure also on the necessity of giving 
the buyer long-term credits. At this time every industrial country 
in need of exports offered the Soviet Union credits on any terms. 
After the conclusion of our agreement with the Soviet Union in 
1935, in our country also arose the question of long term credit 
to finance our exports to the Soviet Union. However, this idea 
which appealed to our industry, ran up against the opposition of our 
banks which at this time were carrying on a rigid deflationary 
policy. The banks were extremely unreceptive in this vital question 
of our export industries. After long negotiations with the govern- 
ment, which on its part had to give full guarantee of this credit, a 
group of our banks agreed to extend credits to the very modest total 
of 250 million crowns to our plants exporting to the Soviet Union, 
and although our banks risked nothing, they demanded six percent 
for this loan. This one fact shows how efforts of the government to 
develop more intensive commercial agreements with the Soviet 
Union were met. 

When the Nazis became masters of Europe (excluding the 
Soviet Union) they tried to carry through to a logical conclusion 
the system of monopoly production—of course, with the very ob- 
vious aim of plunder and exploitation of the European peoples. 
Even before the war, this system was deep-rooted in Europe and, 
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as we have already seen, was manifesting profound anti-social ten- 
dencies. In such a manner all basic European industry was linked 
with Nazi industry in a half-dozen super-trusts, namely “Reichs- 
werk Hermann Goering,” “Reichsvereinigung Eisen” Ciron and 
steel), “Reichsvereinigung Kohl” (coal), “IG. Farbenindustrie” 
(chemical industry), “AEG” Celectrotechnical industry) and “Con- 
tinental Oil A.G.” Coil). All large factories in Czechoslovakia were 
seized in one way or another by the Nazis and, virtually without 
compensation, annexed to the above-named trusts. Boasting of the 
“achievements” of their pseudo-socialism, the Nazis created for 
themselves through this system of trusts a redoubtable military 
machine with which to wage war and enslave other peoples in the 
postwar era. 

The question arises: Will it be expedient to preserve this highly 
developed system of industrial monopoly in some form or other? Past 
experience indicates that such an industrial organization, although 
it often claims to call itself a planned economy, is absolutely in- 
compatible with true democracy, especially when it tries to slip 
out from under the control of government and parliament, claiming 
that it is an international organization, and possesses power not sub- 
ject to democratic control. 

The economic policy of the future Czechoslovak State must 
struggle against all tendencies aspiring by these or other means to 
limit production as a means of maintaining profits, and to restrict 
the possibilities of new investments through deflationary and 
finance policies, thereby lowering labor productivity which would 

naturally be reflected in a corresponding reduction of national in- 
come and national welfare. Contemporary technique demands an 
improved economic policy, consistently fighting against all monop- 
olistic tendencies, with their artificial and speculative prices, and 
not relying upon long outmoded methods of financing by means of 
private banking credit. The source of wealth of a country and peo- 
ple is not abstractly conceived capital but the labor of its citizens 
and their capacity to work. 

If we apply all these principles of contemporary economic democ- 
racy to the relationship of our two states, then there will result, 
certainly, an entirely different situation from that which presented 
itself in the tangled relationship of European countries during the 
period before the war. Victoriously emerging from the heavy experi- 
ence of the current war, the Soviet Union can fully devote all her 
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productive powers, expanded during the war, to the service of 
further construction and its creative tasks. After the war, the well- 
being of the toiling masses will be quickly improved, and their 
consumer demands will increase. The tasks of socialist construction 
are growing and becoming more complicated, demanding collabora- 
tion on a wider international scale, especially with countries 
which have friendly relations with the Soviet Union and are ready 
to adapt their productive resources to the needs of a great socialist 
country. Concerning Czechoslovakia and her economic relations 
with the Soviet Union, much will depend on our ability to cope 
with our future tasks. Our relationships can acquire entirely new 
form and scope. Czechoslovak industry, gaining perspective of un- 
limited progress, can fully provide our working masses with employ- 
ment and insure against all possible new economic crises and shocks. 

What I have said here about Czechoslovakia applies in varying 
degree to other neighbors of the USSR. Other Slavic states, like 
Poland and Yugoslavia, can achieve full provision of their independ- 
ence and self-support only in close collaboration with the USSR, 
fully utilizing their natural wealth and the hitherto slumbering 
energy of their citizenry with the aid of modern technique. ‘This, 
of course, does not mean that the USSR must have a monopoly of 
their foreign trade. All these states, as they develop their productive 
capacity and home markets, which were retarded by existing 
European economic conditions, will be able to participate in fuller 
measure in the international economy. 

The ancient Greek world tells us about Prometheus, who strug- 
gled against Zeus, the god who seized the entire world. Zeus, prof- 
iting by his power, doomed people to arduous labor and suffering. 
Prometheus came to the aid of man, stole fire for them in Olym- 
pus, introduced them to metal, taught them how to build houses 
and ships. Thus angering Zeus, Prometheus was chained to a rock 
and long endured heavy torment. Finally he was freed by another 
hero, Heracles, protector of the enslaved and weak. 

Contemporary democracy, which must fully utilize all the 
achievements of present-day technique and production must also 
be liberated from the fetters of the violent “New Order” which 
fascism wanted to install throughout the world. The present war 
appears as the last decisive stage in this liberating struggle. There 
is no doubt that the war will conclude with the victory of the 
democracies. Our two countries can unite their strength for joint 
constructive collaboration. 


SUGGESTED UNIVERSITY PROGRAMS 
ON EASTERN EUROPE 


Samuel H. Cross 


Professor of Slavic Languages and Literatures, Harvard 
University 


XPANDING interest in the Soviet Union and the whole East 

European and Balkan area has naturally made college teachers 

ask themselves how such area studies can be organized in order to 

equip students for government, journalistic, or other professional 
work in this vitally important field. 

At the undergraduate level, the assumption is probably justified 
that the aim should be: to provide the student with a good and 
self-implementing knowledge of the USSR and of some rela- 
tively important section of the adjacent area. This aim would seem 
to imply an effective speaking and reading command of Russian, 
a reading knowledge of one related language, familiarity with 
Russian and East European descriptive and economic geography as 
well as with Soviet institutions and economics, and a good command 
of the basic elements of Russian culture. 

Owing to the difficulty of the languages involved and the inten- 
sity with which they are at present taught, the program proposed 
might well be restricted to students of fairly high calibre and 
promise. 

Such students should have done previous satisfactory grades in 
a Freshman English composition course, in one full (2-semester) 
elementary course each in Modern European History, in Govern- 
ment, and in Economics, and should have a moderate command of 
one foreign language (preferably German, if they are not ac- 
quainted with any language in the area itself). It seems advisable 
to exclude students with no language background whatever. 

The course requirements for an A.B. or S.B. in such area studies 
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during the Junior and Senior years might well be defined as follows: 
Proposed Course Requirements 

Junior Year Credit 


Two double intensive semester courses in Russian (elementary 


Be moivaricen IO NOR Sr. (RI 3 Ae 2 
One general orientation single semester course on the USSR % 
One single semester course on modern Russian history...... Y, 
One single semester course on Soviet geographiy.220 eek Y 
One single semester course on either modern Russian literature 

Reena Soe aise ee et AR oa a ae, Y 

Total 4 
Senior Year Credit 
RUNNER SA LICE 9 2 Ae en esa oka aes Y 
Two semester courses on another Slavic language.......... ] 
Three semester courses selected from economics, sociology, 

foreign relations, or literature of the area............. 1 

Sremanee? ME OONIG osc whee Sd oe po figs os Os EU RS ] 
Total 4 


Before graduation the student’s specialized knowledge should be 
tested by a soundly-prepared general examination paper, and the 
grade of his work toward honors Cif he desires them) should re- 
sult from an estimate of his combined performance in courses, on 
his thesis, and on his examination. 


THE GRADUATE PROGRAM 


The graduate program toward an A.M. in area studies may be 
assumed to have as its purpose to broaden and deepen the knowl- 
edge of such students as have successfully completed an under- 
graduate training substantially equivalent to that supplied by the 
course just outlined. 

Since it may be assumed that students who take this course will 
largely be assigned to foreign countries or to positions in this coun- 
try where the explanation of American institutions and methods 
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will be an essential part of their duties, they should gain, during 
their two graduate years, a thorough grounding in American his- 
tory, culture, and economics, secured by two full courses Cfour 
semesters) during their first graduate year on these subjects, fol- 
lowed in the second graduate year by one full course (two semes- 
ters) in the same or related fields. Knowledge of the area should be 
implemented in the first graduate year by one full course (two 
semesters) on its recent (pre-war, war-time, and post-war) history, 
given in such detail that the student will gain close command of 
the build-up of the situation which will exist when he first en- 
counters the area professionally. The fourth course during the first 
graduate year should be devoted to language: either to the improve- 
ment of the student’s command of his second area language (gained 
as an undergraduate) or to the acquisition of at least a reading 
knowledge of a third area language. 


STUDY AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 


The second graduate year, as just indicated, should also include 
one full course (two semesters) on some phase of American civili- 
zation. At least a portion of this course should deal with American 
educational, cultural, and academic organization, a subject regard- 
ing which foreigners will be increasingly curious as the eminence 
and influence of our institutions of higher learning become gradu- 
ally more apparent in the post-war period. Another course in the 
second graduate year should be devoted either to the mechanism 
and financing of foreign trade and international banking generally, 
or else to a study of the banking, currency, and fiscal system of 
some portion of this area. 

Half of the second graduate year should be devoted to the tech- 
nique of research, since any position for which this program pre- 
pares is likely to entail a considerable amount of report-writing. It is 
therefore recommended that in this second year each student be 
required to participate in two seminars of one semester each, and 
each on a different phase of his program. And finally, each student 
should devote the equivalent of one full course (two semesters) to a 
fully documented original study of 15,000 words on some phase of 
cultural, economic, or diplomatic relations between a section of his 
area and the United States. 

Candidates for the degree of A.M. should pass both a written 


and an oral general examination. 
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The course requirements for an A.M. in such area studies during 
the two graduate years might perhaps work out as follows: 


Proposed Two-Year Graduate Schedule 


First Year Credit 

American history, culture, and economics courses..........-. 2 

eRe NERS DON BISEOEY 26 fot Sched p59 Paes ov vd oe 1 
Additional language (Czech, Hungarian, Romanian, Serbo- 

Croat, Bulgarian, Turkish, Ukrainian)................ 1 

Total 4 

Second Y ear Credit 

American educational, cultural, and academic organization.... 1 
Mechanics of foreign trade or currency and fiscal system of some 

pre ee ee ee aa ee een 1 

STOR ASE ocd | A ce ge ae Re na aa 1 

eee etree eee or. ede ct mews 1 

Total 4 


It should be noted that, with some readjustment of the language- 
training and the general subject-matter, this program may be ap- 
plied (mutatis mutandis) to Latin-America, Southern or Western 
Europe, the Levant, Eastern Asia, India, Malaysia, and either 
Northern or Southern Africa. If a graduate student presents him- 
self with insufficient language training, the program in American 
civilization may be reduced to permit making up this deficiency. 


PRACTICAL RESULTS OF PROGRAMS 


These programs are frankly designed to qualify students for 
foreign service in various Government departments and in the 
foreign agencies of commercial or manufacturing enterprises. 

It should be noted, however, that a student who has passed 
through these programs with a good record would still require at 
least a year’s shop, office, or field-sales experience before being as- 
signed to a foreign post for a business house. Similarly in journal- 
ism, a beginner (however well-stocked with regional information ) 
would need a certain amount of practical newspaper experience 
before appearing qualified for a field assignment. 


HOW SOVIET ECONOMY EMERGED 
FROM THE WAR IN EUROPE 


Andrew J. Steiger 


HE Red Army’s entry into Berlin in May of this year takes 
a ea as a great economic as well as a military achievement. 
For, despite the great destruction wrought by the German invaders, 
the Soviet Union is judged capable of producing nearly as much 
steel in 1945 as it did in 1937, when it outstripped Nazi Germany 
in total industrial output.’ 
One object of Hitler’s invasion was to smash the Soviet economy. 
~ He seemed near his goal in 1942, when the Wehrmacht, after 
swallowing up the Ukrainian and Donbas industrial centers which 
had produced more than one-half of the Soviet’s pre-war steel, 
stood at the Volga. One major reason for Hitler's defeat was the 
steel mills east of the Volga, their output greatly expanded by evac- 
_ uated equipment and new construction. From these eastern mills, 
\ the Red Army was supplied during the great counter-offensive 
\ which carried it westward from “Mother Volga” to the Elbe. And 
by the time the Soviet forces entered Berlin, they also had at their 
disposal the output of restored mills in the Ukraine and the Donbas. 
Far from being smashed by Hitler's military adventure, there- 
fore, Soviet economy emerges from the war with steel output at 
about the 1937 level, with eastern mills greatly expanded, with 
southern mills being rapidly restored, and with technical personnel 
more efficient in construction and operation. Output of the eastern 
mills, including some of the evacuated enterprises which will re- 
main at their new locations, has continued to expand rapidly. 
Restoration of the southern mills, which began with the liberation 


1 Total steel output for 1945 is conservatively estimated by the American Russian Chamber 
of Commerce’s Trade Information Service for May, 1945, at 17,000,000 tons. According to 
Pravda, December 3, 1944, the Soviet Union produced 17,700,000 tons to Germany’s 19,800,- 
000 in 1937, a year in which its total industrial output was one-fifth greater than Germany’s. 
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of the Donbas and the Ukraine in 1943, has reached the point 
where units now in operation there exceed in number the new mills 
built in the east during the war. 

On April 1, 1945 Pravda reported that at the beginning of this 
year enterprises established in the east during the war totalled 10 
blast furnaces, 43 open-hearth and electric-smelting furnaces, 21 
sheet and pipe-rolling mills and 12 coke batteries, while industry 
restored in the south since its liberation was represented by 15 blast 
furnaces, 47 open-hearth furnaces, 27 sheet and pipe-rolling mills 
and 56 coke batteries. Percentages of increased output were cited 
for the eastern mills which had borne the brunt of the war burden. 
The newspaper paid editorial tribute to 6,500 steel workers who had 
received government awards for “glorious achievements.” 

This review of current economic progress is based on recent 
Soviet press reports covering both the eastern and the southern 
heavy industrial centers. Only approximations of total capacity can 
be given; at any rate, the picture as a whole is one of such rapidly 
expanding development that today’s overall figures, were they avail- 
able, are certain to be surpassed tomorrow. In the east the pre-war 
rate of progress was stepped up in the war emergency. In the south, 
reports indicate that the restoration of war-wrecked plants is pro- 


ceeding rapidly. 


EASTERN MILLS 


During the four years ending January 1, 1945, the steel mills 
behind the Urals increased their annual output of pig iron by 47 
percent, of steel by 43 percent, of rolled metal by 45 percent and of 
iron ore by 22 percent above the annual output of 1940. Smelting 
of electro-ferrous alloys tripled, while pipe-rolling expanded five- 
fold.? In absolute figures, these percentages indicate that in 1944 
the eastern mills turned out about 7,800,000 metric tons of pig iron 
and 10,000,000 metric tons of steel. These estimates of current 
output are based on a report made on February 18, 1941 by Nikolai 
Voznesensky, Chairman of the State Planning Commission, who 
figured 1940 daily output at from 46 to 47 thousand tons of pig 
iron and from 58 to 59 thousand tons of steel for the country as a 
whole, with somewhat less than one-third of each from eastern 


mills. 
Contributing to the capacity of the eastern enterprises are the 


2 Igvestia, January 4, 1945. 
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wartime addition of two powerful blast furnaces at the great Mag- 
nitogorsk plant, erection of the Soviet Union’s largest electro- 
smelting plant at Chelyabinsk, where two new 350,000-ton blast 
furnaces have also been blown in,’ and opening of a third 400,000- 
ton blast furnace at Nizhni-Tagil, a Russian steel center dating 
from the days of Peter the Great. Other new furnace capacity, some 
of it created with equipment evacuated from the south, has been 
set up in the Urals and Siberia at Chusovoi, Novosibirsk, Stalinsk, 
Aktyubinsk, Sverdlovsk and Serov (formerly Nadezhdinsk, in the 
Northern Urals), where the steel mills date from about 1890 and 
were first founded to make rails for the Trans-Siberian. 

In certain eastern centers the rise in total industria] output has 
been tremendous. For example, taking the 1940 output as 100, the 
1944 total production was 650 at Chelyabinsk, 700 at Sverdlovsk, 
850 at Nizhni-Tagil, and 855 at Kamensk:* in other words, there 
was a seven- to eight-fold expansion during the war years. At Sta- 
linsk, in the Kuznetsk Basin, a new thermal electric station supplies _ 
power for the aluminum works erected during the war, and a ten- 
year record of continuous operation without capital repairs is re- 
ported for blast furnace No. 4. During that decade, it smelted 4,- 
000,000 tons of pig iron.® The Kuznetsk mills, dating from the early 
1930’s, were a product of the First Five-Year Plan. 

Around Serov, too, there are important new developments. Its 
steel mills have been greatly expanded and are producing all kinds 
of high-grade alloy products. Local deposits of coal and iron are 
being exploited. An open-cut coal mine, sunk in a vein 45 to 150 
meters thick at Volchanka, is reported to have its first units in oper- 
ation. Ultimate output is planned at 2,000,000 tons of coal a year. 
At nearby Bogoslav a 50,000-kwt. thermal electric station was 
opened last January. Meanwhile, the “assault on the taiga” con- 
tinues in the northern Urals, where the Soviets have their largest 
known bauxite deposits in a locality known as the Krasnaya Sha- 
pochka, or Red Bonnet. Copper, iron and gold are also mined. 

Last year saw the opening of a new steel mill in Uzbekistan near 
Tashkent, where two open-hearth furnaces and rolling mills are 
operating under Uzbek technical personnel trained at Ural and 
Siberian centers. The Uzbek mill, first steel plant ever built in 
Central Asia, will ultimately have four to six blast furnaces. 

Early in 1945 smelting furnace No. 1 was put in operation in 
3 ibid. 

4 ibid. 


5 Trud, May 10, 1944. 
6 Tgvestia, January 9, 1945. 
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Kazakhstan’s first steel center, which rises around the coal and iron 
deposits at Karaganda.’ Its open-hearth plant will comprise three 
furnaces, all scheduled for opening this year, as well as three rolling 
mills for bar, plate, sheet and rail iron. More than four miles of 
underground piping for steam, oil and compressed air have been 
laid at the new metal plant, together with an equal length of mill 
trackage. Young Kazakhs will operate the plant; like the Uzbeks 
they are being trained at the older mills to the west and north. 
Kazakhstan came to loom large in Soviet steel manufacture during 
the war, when in 1942 the Dzherzhinsk manganese deposits were 
first tapped to supply eastern mills after the Nikopol mines had been 
occupied by the Germans. The Kazakh Republic’s chromite ores are 
being developed around Aktyubinsk for manufacture of high-grade 
alloy steels. 


SOUTHERN MILLS 


The southern steel mills centering around Donbas coal, Dnepr 
power and Krivoi Rog iron were almost completely devastated 
during the war. In the Stalinsk region of the Donbas, the Germans 
destroyed 22 blast furnaces with an output of 5,000,000 tons a 
year.* At Krivoi Rog, chief source of southern iron ore, 49 shafts with 
a daily output of 65,000 tons of ore were wrecked by the invaders.® 
Nikopol, the manganese center, was likewise destroyed, but by 
May, 1944, five manganese mines had been restored.’? At ‘Tagan- 
rog, the Germans wrecked an open-hearth furnace capacity of 300,- 
000 tons of steel a year. The destruction wrought at Stalingrad 
needs no comment. The flooding of the Donbas coal mines is also 
well known, and some of them became virtual burial grounds for 
murdered Soviet citizens. In one Donbas mine, corpses of 12,000 
victims were uncovered by the Soviet miners who first went down 
demolished shafts to start reconstruction.” 

Although many southern districts have not yet enjoyed two full 
years of liberation from German occupation, enormous progress has 
already been made in reconstruction work. Here are some figures on 
advances made last year. 

Krivoi Rog, with 20 of its iron mines restored, shipped about 600,- 
000 tons of ore to rebuilt Donbas and Dnepr mills.’ Output at 


7 Izvestia, January 3, 1945. 

8 Trud, July 22, 1945. 

® Trud, March 21, 1944. 

10 Trud, May 21, 1944. 

1 Trud, April 1, 1944. 

12 Pravda, November 29, 1944. 
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Krivoi Rog was expected to be 40 percent of the pre-war level by 
January, 1945. By February 34 mines were restored, and 20 more 
were scheduled to resume operations later this year. At the Petrov- 
sky Iron and Steel works in the Dnepr area, the first of three blast 
furnaces was restored in September, 1944. At Stalingrad eleven 
open-hearths of the restored Red October steel plant had resumed 
operations by February of this year.’ At Taganrog, the last open- 
hearth of the Andreyev plant has been restored, as well as the 
seamless pipe mill producing annually 100,000 tons of piping for 
the Caucasian oil industry. Other tube mills have resumed opera- 
tions at Mariupol and Nikopol. At Makeyevka the restored blast 
furnaces are reportedly operating at pre-war levels.t° Yenakievo, 
another important pre-war iron center, has seen the restoration 
of its Bessemer converters, and is again producing rolled sheet steel 
and rails. The Stalin works in the Donbas is said to be 50 percent 
restored. 

On September 8, 1944, one year after the Germans were driven 
out, Pravda reported that during the first twelve months of libera- 
tion Donbas mills had produced 200,000 tons of pig iron, 430,000 
tons of steel, 200,000 tons of rolled metal, 700,000 tons of coke. In 
the Stalinsk region alone, this output came from the restoration of 
seven blast furnaces, 23 open-hearths, 17 rolling mills and 42 coke 
batteries. It is estimated that the output of pig iron in the south will 
be increased by 50 percent this year.** Production of steel will be 
much higher since wartime scrap metal is the main source of raw 
material for the converters. Smelting mixtures contain only from 15 
to 20 percent of pig iron.*? 

Greater expansion both at the restored mills in the south and at 
the newly enlarged ones in the east will be required to reach the 
goal of 60,000,000 tons of steel a year, which the Soviets have set 
for themselves. (Capacity of the U. S. steel mills is 100,000,000 
tons.) To provide trained personnel for the industry, the Commis- 
sariat of Ferrous Metallurgy has established a national institute for 
the training of steel workers. Graduates are proficient in all phases 
of manufacture, and skilled in making more than 40 different 
grades of rolled steel products.’® 

The increased output of iron and steel has demanded ever larger 


18 Tzvestia, February 8, 1945. 
4 Trud, June 2, 1944, 

15 Pravda, September 8, 1944. 
16 Tgvestia, January 4, 1945. 
11 Trud, August 11, 1944. 

18 Trud, April 19, 1944, 
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amounts of coal, which is being mined at a commensurately expand- 
ing rate. By November, 1944, the Donbas region had rebuilt 51 
wrecked mines and had shipped one million tons of coal. An output 
level of 75,000 tons of coal daily by January, 1945 was the goal set 
last year.*® On January 4, 1945, Izvestia said that the Donbas would 
be able this year to ship “millions of tons” of coal to various indus- 
tries outside the region. 


NEW COAL MINES 


During the war 200 new coal mines were opened in the eastern 
industrial area,”° while coal output at the Soviet Union’s third 
largest basin, Karaganda, was doubled. At the Kuznetsk basin, 
largest field of all, coal output in 1944 was running 2,212,000 tons 
above 1943.** Among the new mines in the east were six shafts, 
sunk at Gremiachen in the Kizel fields of the Urals, with a com- 
bined yearly capacity of 700,000 tons.” 

Since the Germans were thrown back, the Moscow coal basin, 
which in 1939 was producing at a level 25 times above its 1913 
output, has been completely restored; its 11 new mines have a total 
daily output of 9,500 tons. The Moscow field, producing 660,000 
tons above plan in 1944, doubled its output for the pre-war year of 
1939.78 The great expansion of mining in the brown coal deposits 
around Stalinogorsk, Moscow region, was forced during the Ger- 
man occupation of the Donbas, but the coal yields only one-half as 
many caloric units as Donbas coal. Moscow coal also has a high ash 
content, and Soviet railway firemen using this low-grade coal have 
had to work out new stoking methods, which consist in shoveling 
oftener with an even spread of one to two inches over the fire-box. 
The central railways will no doubt use superior Donbas coal when 
it becomes more plentiful, leaving the Moscow coal for municipal 
power plants and some heating systems. 

For municipal heating and power systems in Moscow, Saratov, 
Kuibyshev, Kiev and other cities, however, Soviet fuel experts are 
now turning to natural gas. When this program gets fully launched, 
it may well mark the demise of the ubiquitous oil-burning kerosinka 
and old-fashioned wood-burning pechka. The gas-main building 
program is geared to a manufacturing schedule calling for more 
kitchen ranges and other gas-burning household fixtures. Develop- 
19 Trud, March 19, 1944. 

20 Pravda, December 3, 1944. 
21 Pravda, January 19, 1945. 


22 Pravda, June 3, 1944. 
23 Pravda, January 10, 1945. 
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ment of Soviet reserves of methane gas, some of them known for 
40 years, was started during the war first at Kuibyshev and Saratov 
on the Volga. It began as an effort to utilize substitute fuels ur- 
gently needed when Donbas coal was cut off and oil shipments from 
Baku were blocked by Volga battles. : 

~ In 1942, while fighting was still in progress at Stalingrad, the 
Bogoruslan-Pashvistnev natural gas deposits about 100 miles from 
Kuibyshev, and the Elshansky-Kurdiumoy deposits about 20 miles 
from Saratov were being resurveyed by oil prospectors. Literally 
billions of cubic meters of methane gas were discovered. The gas 
was not hard to find; in fact in 1906 a gusher near Saratov came 
in as a pillar of flame when a peasant drilling for drinking water 
struck a match. The spontaneous fire had been put out and the 
gas outlets forgotten for a generation until the war emergency re- 
vived interest. 

Near Kuibyshev the first well channeled a gusher of 100,000 
cu.m. daily; by September 1943 gas was flowing through a 100- 
mile pipe line to provide fuel for housing and industries at the 
Volga city, which was then the Soviet Union’s temporary wartime 
capital. Another pipe line extended east into Chkalov (formerly 
Orenburg) Region, and today more than 140 plants in the Chkalov 
a Kuibyshev area are operating on natural gas from the Volga 

eld. 

The deposits near Saratov comprise the largest reserves, estimated 
at 100 billion cubic meters, and a gusher opened up in 1941 was 
flowing 700,000 cubic meters a day. By December 1, 1944 the pipe- 
line laid from this field to the city of Saratov was supplying fuel to 
67 local industries and two power plants. It is estimated that by the 
end of 1944 use of the new fuel had resulted in a saving of 800,000 
tons of coal, which otherwise would have had to be shipped west 
more than 1000 miles from Karaganda. This eastern coal field, 
besides supplying Ural mills, had to take on the extra wartime load 
of providing fuel for the middle Volga cities when the Donbas 
came under enemy occupation. 

The success attained at Kuibyshev and Saratov during the war 
has inspired a new project on which thousands are employed. The 
Saratov gas fields are being connected with Moscow by a 500-mile 
pipe line that will supply enroute the cities of Tambov, Michu- 
rinsk and Ryazan. The pipe line will dip under 100 streams, five 
lakes and 20 railway lines. It will be equipped with six powerful 
compressor stations, and by December of this year, it is expected to 
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deliver the first gas to Moscow whose annual needs are estimated 
at one-half billion cu.m. The gas fuel will be delivered at a net cost 
one-half that now paid for oil or coal, and one-third the price paid 
for fire-wood used in Moscow. The Saratov-Moscow gas main will 
release thousands of trains and many river vessels now tied up in the 
delivery of coal, oil and wood to Moscow’s four million inhabitants. 

The overall plan calls for the sinking of 900 gas wells in the 
Volga fields. Along the entire 500-mile gas main, a telephone line 
is being strung on 30,000 telegraph poles, many of which are al- 
ready up. So much interest is being shown by the public in the new 
pipe line that the State Scientific Library has issued a pamphlet 
listing 200 titles of books dealing with gas main construction, and 
an exhibit has been opened on the techniques employed. In the 
Urals, the Chelyabinsk pipe mill, a “war baby” created from some 
Mannesmann mill equipment shipped east from Taganrog, turned 
out 500 tons of pipe above plan last March for this line.*4 

The gas main enterprise has brought to national attention the 
whole subject of the Soviet Union’s natural gas reserves, now esti- 
mated to be “second only to those of the United States.” A long pipe 
line is projected from fields at Daning in the Western Ukraine to 
Kiev. Gas deposits near Melitopol are to be developed for the Za- 
porozhe industries near the Dnepr Dam. In Dagestan, near the 
Baku oil field, natural gas deposits are to be utilized for development 
of the synthetic rubber industry. Natural gas, it is now maintained, 
will stimulate the growth of the silk, dye and plastics industries.” 

Natural gas, coal and peat also provide fuel for thermal electric 
stations, which like the hydro-electric power plants have seen excit- 
ing developments during the war. Izvestia stated on April 4th of 
this year that during four years of war, “the electric power capacity 
put into operation in the Urals, Siberia and Central Asia alone sur- 
passes the whole plan of GOELRO,” which was a 10- to 15-year 
project, and included such giants as the Dnepr Dam. 

Soviet power experts are again discussing a project to create a 
national network of high-tension transmission lines which would 
link up the main power stations of the Dnepr and the Donbas with 
central and eastern electric producing centers, reaching to the Ir- 
tysh and Syr-Darya in the Soviet east. These and other new electric 
power developments will be discussed in a later article. 


2% Tzgvestia, April 10, 1945. ; 
25 See: Pravda, January 14, 1945; December 25, 1944; Izvestia, January 3, 10, 1945; Trade 
945, 
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USSIA of the tsars stands out in modern history prior to 
Hitler’s Third Reich as the country which maintained by 
law and custom the world’s most anti-Semitic policies. 

Some five million Jews in pre-Revolutionary Russia were de- 
prived of virtually all the rights which Americans consider in- 
alienable. With infinitesimal exceptions they were forced to live 
in ghettos or pales of settlement in twenty-five gubernias (see 
Table A), kept out of schools, certain professions and types of 
business and, in many regions, they were not allowed to own 
land. A scapegoat for Russia’s great social unrest, they were 
slaughtered in pogroms that aroused world indignation for years. 
In 1881 Konstantin P. Pobedonostsev, head of the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church, drew up a program to exterminate all of Russia's 
Jews by expulsion, conversion and starvation.* 

These discriminatory policies even affected Jews beyond the 
borders of Russia and were reflected in her foreign affairs. In 
1911, the United States abrogated the United States-Russian 
Treaty of 1832 on the ground that St. Petersburg was.“refusing 
to honor American passports duly issued to American citizens on 
account of race and religion.” The report of a committee of the 
62nd Congress on abrogation of the treaty refers to the action 
as one “involving a great principle,’ and continues, “Russia not 
only refuses to recognize American passports held by Jews, on 
account of their race, but she also refuses to _recognize—passports 


*For more on the Jews under tsarism, see T. Fisher, The Persecution 
of the Jews in Russia, London, 1912; Herman Rosenthal, “The Martyrdom 
of the Russian Jew,” The Outlook, Jan. 21, 1911; Alexander Hume Ford, 
“The Russian-American Jew,” Pearson’s Magazine, Sept. 1903; The War 
and the Jews in Russia, the National Workman’s Committee of Jewish 
Rights, New York 1916; S. M. Dubnow, History of the Jews in Russia 
and Poland, Vol. I and II, Jewish Publication Society of America, 1918, 
1920. 
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held by Baptist missionaries, Catholic priests and Presbyterian 
divines, on account of their religious beliefs. . . .”. However, the 
majority of Americans affected by the treaty violations were 
Jewish. ar ar : 

e reaction of Russian Jews to tsarist persecution is reflected 
both in figures on emigration and in their participation in the 
movements of protest. Between 1881 and 1910, 1,110,059 Jews 
left Russia to settle in other countries. In some early years of 
this century Jewish emigration from Russia reached 100,000 
annually. Augmenting this population drop were mass deporta- 
tions during the war, lives lost in military action, and in the 
pogroms and general upheavals attending the breakup of the 
Russian Empire and years of civil war. A. G. Duker, in Jews in 
World War I, published by the American Jewish Committee, 
estimates that Russia’s Jewish population was thereby reduced 
to about 2,500,000. 

By the mid-1870’s many Jewish intellectuals had joined the 
various movements or groups whose common purpose was to 
destroy tsarist tyranny. Considerable influence among the Jews 
was exerted by the Bund, the United Jewish Socialist Party and 
the Poale Zion, whose programs called for national autonomy 
for the Jews of Russia.? As these movements grew in size and 
influence the Tsarist Government answered them with pogroms 
and with the arrest of Jews for “political offenses.” In govern- 
ment-printed pamphlets, priests and officials were called upon 
to combat the Jews. One of the bloodiest replies to the growing 
demand for freedom from persecution was the 1903 pogrom at 
Kishinev, where 200,000 Jews were slaughtered or tortured to 
death. 

A fundamental disagreement existed between the various Jew- 
ish movements and the Bolsheviks. Lenin and Stalin main- 
tained that the programs of the former groups tended to separate 
the Jews from the broad Russian revolutionary movement, and 
that by raising exclusively the issue of Jewish nationalism, 
these groups were hindering a general revolutionary program 
calling for a breaking down of all national barriers. Whereas 
the Jewish national groups treated the Jewish question separate 


2 For accounts of these Jewish movements in Russia, see S. M. Dubnow, 
History of the Jews in Russia and Poland, Vol. I and II, Jewish Publica- 
tion Society of America, 1918, 1920; also “The Jews,” Large Soviet En- 
cyclopedia, Vol. 24 (Russian). 
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and apart from economic and social conditions, the Bolsheviks 
held that its ultimate solution was to be sought through estab- 
lishment of a socialist society with an over-all policy granting 
national rights to all minority groups. Stalin declared that under 
socialism national cultures would be “allowed to unfold and de- 
velop, to make apparent all their potential qualities,” because 
only then could there be a unified and integrated nationality 
program.® 

One of the four basic principles of the Declaration of the Rights 
ef the Peoples of Russia, issued November 15, 1917 by the 
Council of People’s Commissars over the signatures of Lenin and 
Stalin, then Commissar of Nationalities, calls for abolition of na- 
tional and religious discrimination. A decree of January 1918 pro- 
viding for separation of church and state establishes among other 
things the principle of complete equality of all religions. In Au- 
gust of the same year a statute on anti-Semitism was issued which 
declares that “any kind of hatred against any nation is inadmissible 
and shameful.” The statute, calling upon the Soviet people to 
fight anti-Semitism by all possible means, has this conclusion: 
“The Council of People’s Commissars instructs all Soviet deputies 
to take uncompromising measures to tear out the anti-Semitic 
movement by the roots. Pogromists and pogrom-agitators are to 
be placed outside the law.”® 

In 1918, a Jewish Committee (Yevkom) was created by the Com- 
missariat of Nationalities, and a Jewish Bureau was set up under the 
Commissariat of Education. (Referring to the work of these 
groups, and of the Jewish Bureau of the Commissariat of Social 
Welfare, the American Jewish Yearbook for 1922-23 states that 
they were not “subjected to any interference by the Central Gov- 
ernment. On the contrary, there was harmony and cooperation 
between the government and these Jewish organizations.”) The 


*For the Bolshevik attitude on the Jewish question cf. Lenin on the 
Jewish Question, International Publishers, 1934; and Joseph Stalin, Marx- 
ism and the National and Colonial Question, Co-operative Publishing So- 
ciety of Foreign Workers in the USSR, 1935, Moscow, Leningrad. 

‘For a complete translation of this document, cf. James Bunyan and 
H. H. Fisher, The Bolshevik Revolution, Stanford University Press, 1934, 
pp. 282-283. (See footnote on page 20 of this REVIEW for a summary of 
the principles.) 

“See Lenin on the Jewish Question, International Publishers, New 
York, 1934. 
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Communist Party established a network of Jewish sections with 
a central bureau to deal with problems involving Jewish nation- 
hood.* 

Possibly the only minority with no territory of its own, the Jews 
were given land, with administrative and jurisdictional rights. For 
those who chose to settle in these special areas, funds were allo- 
cated to aid in developing the land. Elaborate minority legislation 
assured them the official use of their mother tongue, their own 
schools and law courts. Yiddish departments were created in 
several large Russian universities.’ Yevkom and the Jewish sec- 
tions of the Communist Party which developed this program were 
dissolved in 1930 as having served their purpose. 


FIRST DECADE DIFFICULT 


Despite the institution of these and other measures guaranteeing 
the Jews rights and opportunities which they had never previously 
enjoyed, the first ten years after the Revolution were particularly 
difficult for them. During the years of Civil War and Intervention 
which followed, they were exposed to pogroms which have been 
exceeded in intensity only by the Nazi blood-baths. Generals 
Petlura, Denikin, Kolchak, and other leaders of the anti-Soviet 
forces were responsible during this period for a total of 1,520 

groms in 911 localities. The victims in the Ukraine and Belo- 
russia totalled 200,000 dead and 700,000 maimed; 300,000 chil- 
dren were orphaned. 

As anti-Semitism became a symbol of counter-revolution, only 
in Soviet-controlled territory were Jews safe from slaughter. ‘The 


*These Jewish Committees are discussed by Leo Glasserman in The 
Jewish Religion, Culture and Zionism in Soviet Russia, in a paper read 
at a Conference of Jewish Organizations sponsored by the American Jewish 
Congress on Dec. 8, 1929. 

"Yiddish is one of the four tongues in which the motto on the emblem 
of the Belorussia SSR is inscribed. Wherever Jews are in the majority—in 
a city or village—the language of that section is Yiddish; schools and courts 
use the Yiddish language. Religious instruction, including Hebrew, may 
be taught children under 18, privately, within the confines of the home. 
However, the schools are completely secularized. Judaism is not taught in 
the schools, although there may be courses in the history of the Jews or of 
any other religious group. The curriculum in Jewish schools is practically 
the same as in any other school, except that more attention is given to 
Jewish literature, music, art, history, etc. 
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new Bolshevik Commissariat of War punished severely any per- 
sons within its own ranks who were found guilty of anti-Semitism. 
Young Jews began to enlist in the army which offered them pro- 
tection. Others responded to the hope of a better life which the 
Bolshevik program offered them.® 

However, a section of the Jewish population, particularly among 
‘the wealthy tradespeople and those most attached to the syna- 
gogue, bitterly opposed the new regime and what it stood for. 
Two-thirds of the Jewish population, prevented by tsarist restric- 
tions from entering many other occupations, had engaged in 
private trade and shopkeeping prior to the Revolution. Now they 
were confronted by a government which proposed to eliminate the 
middleman, to destroy private trade, and was proclaiming its in- 
tention to create heavy industry and large-scale agriculture. Few 
Jews had worked in factories before the Revolution, and still 
fewer in agriculture. Older sections of the population were also 
fearful of drastic changes in the role of the synagogue and in the 
patriarchal family life of religious Jews. ‘The charitable and wel- 
fare activities which were supported and encouraged through the 
synagogue were to give way to the handling by state organs of all 
problems involving need, financial or otherwise. And official em- 
phasis on the social usefulness of every member of the family was 
bound to weaken the patriarchal influences. 

When, after the Civil War, the NEP (New Economic Policy) 
restored some private enterprise as an incentive to the production 
and distribution of consumer goods, the Soviet Government dis- 
couraged the return of Jews into private trading. Special effort 
was made to draw them into industry and agriculture. Lenin was 
especially interested in Jewish land settlement, and he brought 
this matter before the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party.” It was decided that the appropriate Government organs 
should give every possible assistance to Jews in the transition from 
their old occupations into farming. The People’s Commissariat 
of Agriculture began immediately to allocate large stretches of 


“Symposium: Jews in the USSR, M. Kalinin and others, Moscow, 1935. 

*'There was at that time little industry into which they could be absorbed. 
A good number were drawn into craft-cooperatives or artels, and still more 
into the white collar field and government positions. With the building up 
of heavy industry, many Jews left agriculture. 
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land for Jewish settlement.?° 

In this connection, it is interesting to note that shortly after 
the Revolution a law was passed prohibiting former private trades- 
men and other “bourgeois” elements from owning land. But be- 
cause the Government recognized the special problem of the Jew 
who had never been allowed to own land and had of necessity 
been virtually restricted to private trade, this law was rescinded in 
1924 to give all Jews who wished to settle on the land the right 
to do so. The Chairman of the Committee of Jewish Affairs ex- 

; plained that the Soviet Government did this “because it realized 
that before the Revolution, the Jews did not work the land, not 
because they did not want to, but because they were prevented 
from doing so; the Jews were forbidden by law to work on the 
Jand. By enabling the Jews to obtain government land, the Soviet 
Government has not conferred any privilege on this part of the 
population, but has simply corrected a historic injustice commit- 
ted against the Jewish masses.” 

Despite the land-settlement program and other forms of govern- 
ment encouragement, many Jews chose to become Nepmen. To 
young Red Armymen returning from years of bitter fighting, much 
of it for socialism and the eradication of the evils of life under 
tsarism, it was a severe blow to discover that socialism had not yet 
been established and that thievery and profiteering still existed in 
their country. One consequence was the rise of a new wave of 
anti-Semitism, which was even reflected in the proletarian litera- 
ture of the period. Remnants of the tsarist-fostered hatred toward 
the Jews still persisted, and while it was not widespread, sporadic 
outbursts of anti-Semitism occurred. A number of articles by 
Maxim Gorky and other noted writers deploring the anti-Semitic 
tendencies of some of their colleagues ** were published. 


” The desirability of drawing Jews into agriculture at this point is dis- 
cussed by Avrahm Yarmolinsky, The Jews and Other Minor Nationalities 
Under the Soviets, Vanguard Press, New York, 1928, pp. 82, 135. 

a This act was in keeping with Soviet policy on Nationalities. In 
Marxism and the National and Colonial Question, Joseph Stalin states, 
“Real Cand not merely juridical) equalization of nations, helping and en- 
couraging backward nations to raise themselves to the cultural and eco- 
nomic level of the more advanced nations . . . is one of the conditions neces- 
sary for securing fraternal cooperation between the toiling masses of the 
various nationalities.” 

- For a discussion of anti-Semitism in the proletarian literature of the 
20’s cf. Joshua Kunitz, Russian Literature and the Jew, New York, 1929. 
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The problem was also attacked legally. In 1926, Article 59, 
paragraph 7 of the Soviet Criminal Code made anti-Semitism a 
criminal offense, probably for the first time in history. This law 
states that incitement to discrimination of any kind is punishable 
by a jail sentence of up to two years, with confiscation of property 
rights; during times of stress, incitement to discrimination is pun- 
ishable by longer terms of imprisonment and also by death. 


LAW VIGOROUSLY ENFORCED 


Anti-Semitic excesses continued to occur from time to time, 
however, and the Government was compelled to enforce the law 
vigorously. Yet the Council of People’s Commissars realized that 
even the most drastic laws could not of themselves immediately_ 
counteract centuries of anti-Semitism. Unceasing effort would be 
required to transform the mentality of the older population and 
to prevent them from handing down their ancient prejudices to 
the younger generation. Conductors were required to stop trolley- 
cars and have militiamen arrest passengers, sober or drunk, who 
uttered anti-Semitic invectives or cast aspersions upon the Jews or 
other minorities of the multi-national Soviet state. In 1928, the 


court passed a death sentence on five Ukrainian peasants found 
guilty of raiding a Jewish colony and killing several Jews. 

Such incidents had become exceptional in the thirties, a period 
when Jewish economic and social adjustment to the new Soviet 
life was already well advanced. Introduction of the First Five-Year 
Plan in 1928 began bringing them in force into industries from 
which residential restrictions had barred them under the tsars. 
The settlement of Jews on the land began gathering momentum 
in 1927, with establishment of the first Jewish agricultural colonies. 

In 1928, the large sparsely settled area in the Soviet Far East 
bounded by the Bira and Bidzhan Rivers was set aside for develop- 
ment as a Jewish national administrative unit. (The Crimea had 
been considered as the site for such a unit but finally rejected be- 
cause the particularly virulent form of anti-Semitism fostered be- 
fore the Revolution among the Crimean Tatars was deemed still 
too strong to make such a development desirable there.) One 
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reason for choosing the Far Eastern area was that it represented 
an economic unit in itself with such potentialities for self-sufh- 
ciency as fertile land and rich, varied natural resources. Hardships 
of a pioneering life were a deterrent to rapid settlement, however, 
and not until the Five-Year plans began to make agricultural and 
other machinery available did the Jews enter farms and industrial 
enterprises in any number. 

The Birobidzhan District (Raion) became the Jewish Auton- 
omous Region (Oblast) in 1934. By 1935, its sown area, which 
had doubled in a year, totalled 95,095 acres. There were 53 col- 
lective farms in the region in 1937. The capital of Birobidzhan 
has daily Jewish newspapers, movies, and a large number of stu- 
dents attending pedagogical, medical, agricultural and railway- 
transport colleges. 

While Yiddish is the official language of the Jewish Autono- 
mous Region, at least half the population, which totalled 108,419 
in 1941, are Russians, Koreans, ‘Tatars, Mongolians and other 
Soviet nationalities. ‘The Jewish Autonomous. Region elects its 
own Soviet, and sends five deputies to the Council of Nationalities, 
one of the two equal chambers of the Supreme Soviet. 

The absence of political, or economic discrimination elsewhere 
in the Soviet Union has given the majority of Soviet Jews, as they 
became assimilated into the general pattern of Soviet life, little 
inducement to pull up stakes and go to the Jewish Autonomous 
Region. However, a considerable increase in its Jewish population 
is deemed likely by some authorities for two reasons. One is the 
new Jewish consciousness which the war has brought to Soviet 
Jewry. The other is the possibility that many Jews, uprooted from 
the invaded western regions, will decide to settle there. For the 
present, however, developments in Birobidzhan are veiled in the 
blanket of “military security’ which has covered most of the- 
Soviet Far East in recent years. 


OTHER ADMINISTRATIVE DISTRICTS 


In 1935, some 200,000 Soviet Jews were living in Jewish 
administrative districts. Oldest of these was the Kalinindorf District 
(Raion), formerly known as the colony of Seidemenukha and cover- 
ing 185,000 acres in the Kherson Area (Okrug) of the southern 
Ukraine. Designated a Jewish district in 1927, Kalinindorf’s 
population of 18,000 the following year included 16,000 Jews, 
all settled on the land. In 1937, these settlers were organized 
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in 45 collective farms, with 90 percent of their operations 
mechanized. 

Kalinindorf is the only one of these Jewish administrative units 
with a Jewish district soviet. Its delegates come from seven village 
(selo) soviets, six of them Jewish. There are Jewish village soviets. 
also in the other four Jewish districts—Stalindorf and Novozlatopol 
in the Ukraine, Friedorf and Larindorf in the Crimea—and in other 
localities of the Soviet Union where sizable groups of Jews reside.!* 
The Jewish soviets conduct their sessions and carry on virtually all 
their transactions in Yiddish. 

Stalindorf, covering nearly 250,000 acres, had a population of 
29,874 in 1934, with 44 collective farms and 80 schools. Novozla- 
topol’s population that same year was 13,600; on its 110,000 acres 
there were 36 collective farms and 25 schools. Friedorf, with 
50,000 acres and a population of 24,000 had 32 collectives and 95 
schools. Statistics on Larindorf are unavailable; also undisclosed 
is the fate of these Jewish districts in the war. 

With the aid of Komzet and Ozet (the Government Committee 
and the Society, respectively, for the Settlement of Jews on the 
Land) hundreds of families settled on collective farms in the 
Georgian Republic. To aid the farm and industrial enterprises of 
the 35,000 Jews in that republic in 1937, the Soviet Government 
made a special grant of seven million rubles, which was repeated 
the following year.“ 

The number of Jewish collective farms has steadily increased. 


1? Before the war there were Jewish populations not only in the RSFSR, 
the Belorussian and Ukrainian Republics but also in Soviet Azerbaidzhan, 
Georgia, Uzbekistan and Kazakhstan. In addition to the Yiddish-speaking 
Jews, other languages are spoken by the Jews of Tadzhikistan, Uzbekistan 
and Kazakhstan, the Tat or Mountain Jews of the Caucasus and the 
Karaim of the Crimea, and these languages were also given official status. 

4 After the Revolution, the Soviet Government accepted generous and 
invaluable aid from various foreign committees such as the ORT (Society 
for the Promotion of Agriculture and Trade Among the Jews), the Joint 
Distribution Committee, and others. These committees built agricultural 
schools in Jewish areas, trained experts in agricultural methods, sent money, 
food and clothing and agricultural equipment to these areas. When the 
aid of these committees was no longer needed, the Soviet Government re- 
imbursed them upon their liquidation in 1938. Cf. Report of Dr. Joseph 
A. Rosen, “Jewish Colonization Work in Russia,” to conference of Joint 
Distribution Committee, Dec. 1925; also Oct. 9, 1926, “The Present Status 
of Russian Jewish Agricultural Colonization and the Outlook,” also by 
Dr. Rosen, Director of Agro-Joint. 
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In 1937 there were 229 in the Odessa and Dnepropetrovsk regions 
of the Ukraine, and 85 in the Crimea. By 1939, in the Jewish 
administrative units (the population of which also includes indus- 
trial workers) and elsewhere in the Soviet Union, there were an 
estimated 180,000 Jews on the land—25,000 families on 500 col- 
lective farms. Some of these farms have outstanding records. 
Four in Georgia and one in the Crimea, where Jewish farmers 
achieved high yields of grains and grapes before the war, have 
had their products displayed at the all-Union agricultural ex- 
positions in Moscow. 

While one section of Soviet Jewry was becoming established in 
farming, the Five-Year Plans were drawing an even larger number 
into railroading, the machine-shops, mines, and oil refineries. ‘Tsar- 
ist residential restrictions had always barred them from such occu- 
pations, but by 1941, nearly two-fifths of the Jewish population 
was established in areas which had been forbidden to them before 
the Revolution, including Moscow and other leading cities where 
they reside subject to the same privileges and responsibilities as 
citizens of the other Soviet nationalities. In January, 1939, some 
700,000 of these urban Jews, about 40 percent of them women, 
were engaged in large-scale industry and the building trades. By 
that time, 80 percent of the Jewish artisans, who had earlier oper- 
ated their own enterprises, had joined the producers’ artels (co- 
operatives). (See Tables B, C.) 

But more important than either agriculture or industry for the 
Jews were the white-collar field and the liberal professions, which 
by 1939 included one-half of all employed Jews. Among them 
were 87,000 engineers, architects, agronomists and technicians in 
these fields; 52,000 doctors and nurses; 46,000 teachers; 30,000 
journalists, librarians and club leaders; 17,000 artists and writers 
and 7,000 scientists and scholars. 

A comparison of these figures with the 1897 total of 4,500 
Jewish doctors and other workers in medicine and 1,500 Jewish 
artists and writers serves to emphasize the important role that edu- 
cation has played in Jewish life since the Revolution. The annual 
enrollment of Jewish students in Soviet schools increased ten-fold 
between 1918 and 1935. During the latter year, there were 400,- 
000 Jewish youngsters in the elementary schools, 30,000 in voca- 
tional schools and 62,000 attending the universities. 

Jewish youth, it is true, has been guided away from belief in 
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the supernatural to scientific explanation of cause and effect in 
daily phenomena. The whole approach to learning has been 
geared to the scientific method. Replacing the Jewish culture 
based on the attendance at the synagogue, and including the 
learning of Hebrew, there has developed a broader culture, re- 
flected in the contributions made by Soviet Jews in the field of 
science, technology, administration, the arts and sciences. 

From 1918 to 1935, 5,000 Yiddish books were published in 
Russia in editions totalling 18 million copies. In addition to the 
1,351,000 copies of 372 Yiddish books published in 1938—only 
17 fewer than the total published from 1911 to 1915—14 Yiddish 
newspapers had a total circulation of 14,911,000 that same year, 
and 72,000 copies of 34 issues of Yiddish magazines were 
distributed. 

The growth and vitality of Jewish culture are also reflected 
in the maintenance of Yiddish libraries, theaters, and clubs in 
many sections of the Soviet Union. There are also several Jewish 
museums containing old Hebrew manuscripts, pictures, talmuds, 
candles and other items of traditional Jewish ritual. Moscow’s 
40,000 Jewish workers have their own Yiddish newspaper, books, 
clubs and reading rooms, and there is in the Soviet capital a State 
Jewish Theater where non-Jews as well as Jews witness outstanding 
performances ranging from the plays of Sholom Aleichem to 
Yiddish productions of the works of Pushkin, Goethe and 
Shakespeare. 


JEWS IN THE WAR 


The fighting heroism displayed by Soviet Jews in the war 
against Nazi Germany, and their many notable contributions to 
“many branches of the Soviet war economy is an especially inter- 
esting phenomenon when one recalls the reluctance of the Jews 
and other oppressed peoples of pre-Revolutionary Russia to serve 
as conscript soldiers of the tsars. A quarter-century of fruitful 
development, in both the economic and spiritual sense, had given 
birth, by June, 1941, to the new Jew who was to be tested in the 
war: an individual full of the dignity that comes with the con- 
sciousness of belonging and the assurance of full citizenship in 
the society of which he is a part. 

Added to these qualities was to be the new sense of identifica- 


- 
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tion, brought by the war, with Jews throughout the world. Ilya 
Ehrenburg expressed it in this way, “I grew up in Moscow. My 
native tongue is Russian. I do not know the Yiddish language. 
I am a Russian, a Soviet citizen, a man who cherishes the culture 


TABLE B: SOCIAL COMPOSITION 
(In percentages of Jewish Population) 


18971 
Types of Workers: 
Industrial. 2-32 a eo eee 4.0 
Handicraft Workers and Artisans: +..2 3.20 2s ee ee 29.4 
Agricultural i360) E22 acelin Soe eee 22 
Employeess. Se ee SS a eee 10.0 
Merchants, Entrepreneurs and Indefinite Professions ..... 54.4 

1926? 

Crimea Ukraine _ Belorussia 
Workers 3.354505 i aca eee 12.65 15,22 16.71 
Employees” :.33¢%, as essere: Pai eo 20.67 16.90 
Liberal Professions... so2s4. Gene 1.69 0.60 0.78 
Employers of outside labor ....... 2.24 2.46 3.19 
Cof these in agriculture) ...... 0.26) (0.34) (0.40) 


Employers who work with own fami- 
lies and with members of coopera- 


{IVES Saas eh ee 9.83 9.28 11.00 

Cof these in agriculture) ....... (5.50): - °G.08) Gare 
Those without or not listing profes- 

SIONS Ss e oe es oe 7.66 V5 7.92 
Uinenmploved x. atibin. Gomes te 11.13 8.91 6.84 
Tne Willitary Service... nea 2.18 O72 ey 
Those working for themselves .... 16.92 22.95 22225 

(among these in agriculture) ... (0.62) (0.43) (0.45) 
Members of families who help .... 8.19 10.94 13.24 

(among these in agriculture) ... (6.57) (5.89) (7.64) 

19398 : 
In: Agriculture os 5st saith ae, oe eee 5.8 
In* Industry; 23. Sate one Wort ie cat ee 23.0 
Employees and :Professiondle "2.4.0, s/n a ee 48.2 
Handicraft Workers and Artisans 3 .:..........855...- 20.8 
Others: oss ceo Ne ree PEGS OLE 


*L. Zinger, A Rejuvenated People. Der Emes, Moscow, 1941. 
B. D. Brutskus, in Professional Composition of the Jewish Population 
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of Europe. But now I feel bound to the Jews because of the great 
misery of my Jewish people.” Appealing to Jews elsewhere through 
the Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee, Chief Rabbi Shloime Shiffer 
declared during the war, “God commanded Moses to avenge the 
sufferings of the people of Israel. Remember how Saul, first King 
of the Jews, was punished for the mercy he showed the King of 
the Ameleks. Take as your example of patriotism the great Rabbi 
Schneurzalman, who during the war with Napoleon toiled might- 
ily that the Jews might assist Russia in her struggle with the foe. 
Brothers, sons of Israel in all countries, Jews everywhere in the 
world, take example from your brethren in the Soviet Union...” 


“The Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee, established in Moscow shortly 
after the outbreak of war, has been in contact with Jews outside the Soviet 
Union. The executive committee of the Jewish Agency for Palestine was 
among the groups which have responded to their appeals for a world-wide 
Jewish struggle against fascism, and after a quarter century contact was 
thus established with the Zionists. In Sept. 1941, a special broadcast was 
directed to Soviet Jewry from Palestine. 


of Russia according to the 1897 Census, St. Petersburg, 1908, gives per- 
centages of Jews in various fields which are higher than those given by 
Zinger. Brutskus bases his figures on the percentage of Jews not only ac- 
tively engaged in various fields, but those dependent upon breadwinners, 
i.e., he includes family members and relatives. Thus we find that while 
4 percent of the Jewish population was actively engaged in industry, 35.43 
percent of the Jewish population was dependent on this 4 percent. In 
agriculture, 3.55 percent was dependent upon the 2.2 percent actively 
engaged in agriculture. 

According to the Large Soviet Encyclopedia, out of every 100 Jews, 29.3 
were self-supporting; 70+ were dependent. 

* This is a translation of the Russian word “sluzhashchie” which is not 
clearly defined in Soviet statistical data, but includes white-collar workers, 
staffs of government bureaus including administrative personnel and the 
like. 

* Nationality Policy of the VKPB in Figures, 1 930—Izdat, Communist 
Academy, Moscow. 

There is no complete set of figures for the entire Soviet Union; the 
Crimea, Ukraine and Belorussia, with the most concentrated Jewish popu- 
lation, may be judged as fairly representative of the total Jewish popula- 
tion. However, L. Zinger gives these over-all percentages for 1926: 


Jews in Agriculture... 2.2.60. ceccee ese eweeeee 8.3 
Jews in Large-Scale Industry and Building Trades... 11.4 
Office and Clerical Employees............0+000+- 24.7 
Handicratts<and sArisansi 05, 60s 20. Pics iteece ses 26.3 


*L. Zinger, A Rejuvenated People, op. cit. 
By 1939 those in agriculture were almost completely collectivized, while 
most artisans and handicraft workers were in artels and cooperatives. 
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Lazar M. Kaganovich, Maxim Litvinov, B. Mekhlis and Solo- 
mon A. Lozovsky are among a number of Jews who have per- © 
formed distinguished service in Soviet public life. Jews hold fifth 
place among the Red Army heroes and war workers whose services 
have won special recognition from the Soviet Government. More 
than 60,000 have received the Order of Lenin, the Order of the 
Red Banner, the Medal of the Patriotic War and other Soviet 
medals and orders. 

Among those who have distinguished themselves in various 
branches of military service is Lieutenant-General Jacob Kreiser. 
Nazi propaganda leaflets dropped to Red Army forces under his 
command used to insinuate that they were making a fatal mistake 
entrusting their lives to “Yankel Kreiser.” Kreiser came out of the 
war a Hero of the Soviet Union, and was second on the list of Red 


TABLE C: DISTRIBUTION OF JEWS IN INDUSTRY, 
1936-37 
(In Percentages of Workers) 


Branches of Industry Ukraine Belorussia 
Coal Sarasa net ae Oe ee ee 0.4 A 
Metallurgy and Machine Building ......... 28.6 12.9 
Electrotechnical fields cai eee 3.6 1.3 
Ore and Mineral Extraction .............. 0.6 S 
Ghemical= Indiistry=sa7 a nk 2.8 4.9 
Building Materials Industry .............. 3.6 13.7 
*Lextless 2... succes te a ee 2.4 29 
BPur-and=Leather:s-: 33 Sach ee ee 1.4 4.6 
SHGESORR ERR Seay = RSE Sa Se ee ee 5.9 3.8 
SGEMNCIE Saas see ee ee ee ee 16.2 25.0 
PADeT a rssine ate. aaa op Ges ta oak we 0.5 0.7 
Printinorscy tert ois oe ee eS 4.4 4.8 
HO6GE as Se ee ee OA ee 17.5 3 
Ocherssts See 1 Se in Bala So ae 14 14.7 


*L. Zinger, A Rejuvenated People. Der Emes, Moscow, 1941. 

No similar breakdown is available for 1897. . 

Mr. Zinger points out that the percentage of Jewish workers throughout 
the USSR who were to be found in mining increased from 0.1 in 1926 to 
3.3 in 1936; in metallurgy and machine building, from 14.1 to 28.3; in 
the chemical industry, from 0.8 to 2.8; in the needle trades from 9.8 to 
16:3; 
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Army Generals honored in Marshal Stalin’s Order of the Day of 
Sept. 8, 1943 for driving the invaders out of the Donbas. Captain 
Israel Fisanovich, who wears the American Navy Cross, is a crack 
submarine commander who sank 13 enemy ships. Lieutenant Lily 
Litvak, a Red Air Force heroine of Stalingrad, shot down six 
_ German planes in the battle of Orel before losing her own life 
_ in this action. Significant of the changing relationships in Soviet 
life is the brilliant record made in the war by detachments of 
Cossacks—a people identified under the tsars with some of the 
worst pogroms—led by Colonel Lev Dovator, a Jew.’® 
_ AYV-E Day message was sent to “Jews the world over” over the 
_ signatures of 65 distinguished Soviet Jews.17 They included four 
_ Heroes of the Soviet Union, all officers of guards detachments. 
Commanders of a partisan detachment and of the submarine divi- 
sion of the Baltic Fleet, the chief physician of the Red Army, 
seven Stalin Prize Winners—writers, scientists, a leading architect, 
movie producer and sculptor—and industrial managers were among 
others who signed the message. 

Early in the war, one of the Soviet Union’s well-known Jewish 
engineers, Shulamith Silberstein helped build a coke chemical 
combine in the Urals which is reported to be the largest in 
FE Europe. Simon Lavochkin, one of the best-known of Soviet air- 
____ plane designers, who constructed the powerful LA-5 and has been 
____ awarded the honorary title of Hero of Socialist Labor, is the son 
___ of a Hebrew teacher. Among other Jewish holders of this same 
title are J. Zaltsman, Vice-Commissar of the Tank Industry; 
Abraham Cikhovsky, often referred to as the Soviet “cannon king” 
because his plant led that branch of the munitions industry; and 
Lev Gonor, director of the much-bombed Stalingrad munitions 

lant which kept going around the clock only a few miles from 
the battlefront at Stalingrad. 


FIRST TO BE EVACUATED 


When Hitler invaded Poland in 1939, tens of thousands of 
Polish Jews fled into eastern Poland, which the Soviets later 
entered. These Jews, together with the local Jewish population 
of the Ukraine and Belorussia, were among the first to be evacu- 


“These are the Russians, by Richard Lauterbach, relates the aor of a 
13-year-old guerrilla lad named Lazar Burstein, who was responsible for the 
wiping out of a whole German detachment. 

“For text see Nailebn, June, 1945. 
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ated to the east following Hitler's invasion of Soviet territory. 
Realizing that the Jews were the most seriously endangered part of 
the population, authorities provided thousands of trains for 
their evacuation. In Zhitomir, 88 percent of the Jewish popula- 
tion is reported to have been removed from the city before the 
Nazis marched in. Particular care was given to the rescue of 
Jewish collective farmers; many in the Crimea were evacuated in 
sufficient time to enable them to take all their cattle and farming 
implements along with them.”* 

Writing in 1942 in Congress Weekly,"® a New York Zionist 
journal, Solomon Itzhaki, a Palestinian Jew, quotes a grateful 
Polish Jewish journalist’s description of his own evacuation. Dur- 
ing a journey lasting five to six weeks, food, clothing and special 
care for children and the sick were provided by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. Arrived at their destination, millions of evacuees, Jews and 
non-Jews, were quickly settled and put to useful work in war in- 
dustries and farms, according to this journalist. 

While large numbers of the Polish Jews were making excel- 
lent working records in Soviet war plants, young Polish-Jewish 
students by the thousands were attending Soviet schools. Hun- 
dreds studied at Leningrad University, evacuated to Saratov dur- 
ing the war. They were accommodated in government dormi- 
tories, and obtained their food in dining halls especially provided 
for them.2? Whole Yeshivas (Talmudic Seminaries) were evacu- 
ated from Eastern Poland to Central Asia at Soviet expense. 
Refugee rabbis have continued to function as spiritual advisers, 
and Chief Cantor Michael Kusevitski of the Warsaw Great Syna- 
gogue went on a number of concert tours in the Soviet Union, 
moving Red Army men and civilians alike by his chanting of the 
Kol Nidre, solemn prayer of the Jewish Day of Atonement service. 

The majority of Jews evacuated from the German-occupied 
areas were concentrated in Uzbekistan in Central Asia. Many 
other families from the Ukraine and the Minsk district of Belo- 
russia were absorbed by the Bashkir Autonomous Soviet Socialist 


“For a discussion of problems of evacuation, cf. Hitler’s Ten-Year War 
on the Jews, Institute of Jewish Affairs of the American Jewish Congress, 
New York, Sept. 1943. 

* Solomon Itzhaki, “Jews in Soviet Russia: A Personal Report,” Congress 
Weekly, Oct. 30, 1942. 

*“The Russian Jews in the War,” published for the Jewish Fund for 
Soviet Russia, printed by Fosh and Cross Ltd., London. 
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Republic in the Urals. According to Abdul Achmetovy, Bashkir 
Vice-Commissar for Agriculture, the evacuees worked in the col- 
lective farm fields side by side with the Bashkirs doing “excellent 
work.” A number of Jewish farmers from the Ukraine were settled 
in the Saratov Region in their own collective-farm settlements. 
Other thousands, among them many elderly people from such cities 
as Vitebsk, Kiev and Riga, found industrial employment in the 
factories and textile mills of the same region. 

Describing a wartime Passover in Moscow, a correspondent noted 
that the Jewish observers were able to obtain matzoths in a special 
shop opened by the Moscow Soviet.?t Kosher meat was also pro- 
curable, with some congregations purchasing this meat and poultry 
cooperatively from special collective farms. 

In 1936, when the Soviet Constitution guaranteed “equality of 
the rights of citizens . . . irrespective of their nationality or race,” 
there was reason to believe that anti-Semitism had already been 
eliminated from Soviet life. However, after the Germans were 
driven out of the areas they had invaded, it was found necessary 
to take firm measures against a fresh wave of anti-Jewish prejudice 
which they had fostered during their occupation of these terri- 
tories. The German-operated schools during this period had in- 
culcated their pupils with Nazi race “theories”; adults were sub- 
jected to a campaign of propaganda which appears to have been 
not entirely without results. 

In addition to the prosecution, under the 1926 Criminal Code, 
of those found guilty of anti-Semitic. manifestations, special 
measures to counteract Nazi-fomented prejudice were initiated in 
December 1944, by the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union. Scientific and documentary films** are 
included in the vigorous educational program which has been 
launched against an old evil which the Soviets are determined 
will never again be permitted to gain a foothold in their society. 


™ For full text, cf. Passover in Moscow, by Sam Brown, Inter-Continent 
News, April 21, 1943. 

# Article 123 of the 1936 Constitution states: “Equality of the rights of 
citizens of the USSR, irrespective of their nationality or race, in all spheres 
of economic, state, cultural, social and political life, is an indefeasible law. 

“Any direct or indirect restriction of the rights of, or conversely, an es- 
tablishment of direct or indirect privileges for citizens on account of their 
race or nationality, as well as an advocacy of racial or national exclusiveness 
or hatred and contempt, is punishable by law.” 

* These are the Russians, Richard Lauterbach, Harper Bros., 1945. 
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STUDIES OF THE OCTOBER 
REVOLUTION AND CIVIL WAR 


I. Minz 


The attention devoted to research in the first quarter-century of Soviet 
history is indicated in this essay, which appeared originally in the collection, 
Twenty-Five Years of Historical Studies in the U.S.S.R., edited by M. P. 
Volgin, and published in Moscow in 1942 by the Academy of Sciences. 
This translation by Irene J. Miller was done under the Russian Trans- 
lation Project of the American Council of Learned Societies.—Eprror’s 
Nore. 


HE publication of articles written by Lenin and Stalin in 1917 
laid the foundation for the study of the Great Proletarian Revo- 
lution. Those who had organized the October victory showed the 
direction to be followed in the collection and analysis of the rich 
material concerning the history of the Great Revolution and the 
Civil War. A. M. Gorky initiated the collection of this material. 
“In the Soviet Union,” wrote the great proletarian author, “the 
work of building socialism has begun and grows more vigorous and 
. successful with each year. In the din of construction, in the un- 
ceasing heroic intensity of effort, time flows quickly and we easily 
forget what men lived by yesterday. We forget the fighters of the 
Civil War and the battles which brought the working class of the 
Union of Socialist Soviets to victory over the cruel, arbitrary rule 
of tsars, landlords, and manufacturers. 

“Our worker-peasant youth ought to know well the labors and 
exploits of their fathers; they ought to study in detail the role of 
the working class and its Communist Party in the organization of 
the great victory of the proletarian vanguard of all countries.” 

In 1931, the Central Committee of the All-Union Communist 
Party approved the steps taken by Gorky and created the Chief 
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Editorial Board of The History of the Civil War. The Board was 
entrusted with the publication of ten to fifteen volumes. A Secre- 
tariat was organized to prepare the work for publication. 

Before the decision of the Central Committee could be carried 
out, it was essential to examine a vast amount of material preserved 
in many archives of the Soviet Union, as well as the entire legacy 
of that great period—books, newspapers, leaflets, and the like. It 
was also necessary to question thousands of active participants of 
the Civil War. Those who had made history should take part in its 
writing. 

The first task before the Secretariat was the training of the neces- 
sary staff of research workers. For this purpose, seminars in the 
History of the Revolution and the Civil War were instituted in a 
number of universities. The first groups of research workers came 
from these seminars. Co-workers in this task of collecting material 
were drawn from archives, museums, and universities. Participants 
of the Civil War were questioned. In three or four years the Secre- 
tariat of the Chief Editorial Board had accumulated a large quantity 
of material—documents, memoirs (of which there were more than 
5,000), and a bibliography of the literature. Recollections of groups 
of participants numbering some tens of persons were included 
among the memoirs. 

As the specially trained research workers appeared and the pre- 
liminary accumulation of material proceeded, it became possible 
to get publication under way. Three series were decided upon: 
a) basic volumes setting forth consistently the history of the Revo- 
lution and the Civil War b) collected documents c) collections of 
memoirs and individual monographs devoted to a particular ques- 
tion of the period from 1917-1922. 

The first volume, The History of the Civil War, appeared in 
1936 and dealt with preparations for the Great Proletarian Revolu- 
tion (1914-1917). The members of the Chief Editorial Board, es- 
pecially Stalin and Gorky, took part in editing this work. 

The second volume, The Great Proletarian Revolution (Septem- 
ber-November, 1917), appeared in the twenty-fifth year of Soviet 
power. The third volume, dealing with the events of 1918, is ready 
for publication. Portions of the other volumes are also ready. 

The volumes which have appeared were the first among Soviet 
historical studies to show fully and on the basis of vast documentary 
material how the struggle of the peoples of Russia for the consoli- — 
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dation of a new socialist order took place. The guiding role of the 
Bolshevik party in this tremendous struggle has been thoroughly 
investigated. The Bolsheviks prepared the Revolution, in which the 
entire working population participated, in all the national regions 
and republics—in the Ukraine, Belorussia, the Baltic regions, Cau- 
casus, and Central Asia. This assured the quick and almost blood- 
less success of the Revolution. 

The fate of the peoples inhabiting Russia was fundamentally 
linked with the victory of the Proletarian Revolution. Only that 
victory could achieve true self-determination of the nations and real 
equality for all formerly oppressed peoples. This makes clear the 
interest of the masses in the further struggle with the intervention- 
ists and White Guards. 

The volumes dedicated to the history of the Civil War, and the 
materials ready for publication expose the true role of the interven- 
tionists, especially the German usurpers, who first began the cam- 
paign against the Land of the Soviets. 

In the light of the tremendous struggle which the people of the 
Soviet Union are waging today, the chapters of the second volume 
which illustrate Lenin’s words on the eve of the October Revolu- 
tion are especially important. At that time he said: 

“~. . in order that Russia be made capable of self-defense, in 
order that she attain those ‘miracles’ of mass heroism, it is necessary 
to sweep away everything old and to restore and regenerate Russia 
economically with ‘Jacobinical’ relentlessness.” 

The History of the Civil War reveals that the Great Proletarian 
Revolution created an efficient and stable basis for the defense of 
the country. The revolution began the liquidation of the extreme 
backwardness of Russia and opened unprecedented opportunities 
for the growth of socialized industry and the reorganization of agri- 
culture. A victorious people took into their own hands the fate of 
the country and the defense of their fatherland. 

A prodigious amount of work was required in the central and 
local archives before the work could be edited and published. It 
may be said with certainty that the staff of research workers utilized 
extensively the documents available, and contributed in every way 
to a heightened interest in the study of this period and to the appear- 
ance, in many localities, of a literature devoted to the October 
Socialist Revolution and the Civil War. 

In addition to the basic volumes of The History of the Civil War, 
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the Secretariat of the Chief Editorial Board issued a number of 
valuable documentary collections. One of these was the collection 


entitled Failure of the German Occupation in the Ukraine, edited _ 


by E. Gorodetski and published in 1936. The records of the occu- 
pationists themselves during their “administration” of the Ukraine 
reveal clearly the imperialistic plans of the German militarists, who 
were already seeking in 1918 to transform that region into a 
German-government-general. ‘The “New Order” which the Ger- 
mans introduced into all occupied areas—a regime of executions, 
punitive expeditions, annihilation of the population, pillage, the 
transformation of seized territories into colonies—was established by 
them in the Ukraine in 1918. From the same records the true char- 
acter of the bourgeois Ukrainian nationalists, puppets of the German 
government, can also be established. ‘This collection of documents, 
which appeared more than six years ago and has since been re- 
printed in many European languages, played a large role in reveal- 
ing the true nature of German militarists and their successors, the 
present-day German fascists. 

A direct continuation of this work is the collection entitled, Docu- 
ments on the Destruction of the German Occupationalists in the 
Ukraine, 1918, published by the Secretariat in 1942. The new ma- 
terial published in the collection reveals the predatory colonial 
policy of the Germans in the Ukraine and the actual role of their 
lackeys—the bourgeois and petty bourgeois Ukrainian parties. We 
see how the Ukrainian people took up arms against the foreign 
usurpers and under the guidance of the party of Lenin and Stalin, 
with the fraternal aid of a Soviet Russia, expelled the enemy from 
their homeland. The documents present further an account of the 
patriotic war of the Ukrainian people, the great scope of the 
partisan movement in the Ukraine against the Germans in 1918, 
and the legendary heroes of this struggle—Shchors, Bozhenko, 
Kikvidze, and others. 

A work of great value is the collection entitled Documents of the 
History of the Civil War in the U.S.S.R., Vol. I, prepared by the 
staff of research workers and issued under the direction of Comrades 
Minz and Gorodetski. ‘The book covers the period from the Great 
October Socialist Revolution to the Sixth Congress of Soviets 
(1917-1918). The first volume of documents contains accounts of 
the triumphant march of Soviet power; the creation of the Red 
Army and struggle against the Germans; the first stage of socialist 
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construction; the role of the interventionists in organizing the 
White Guards; the beginning of the Civil War; the heroic defense 
of Tsaritsyn; the struggle with the counter-revolution and interven- 
tion in Transcaucasia and Central Asia, on the Volga, in the Urals, 
in Siberia; the patriotic war of the Ukrainians and Belorussians 
against the interventionists; the second triumphant march of So- 
viet power. No historian of the Civil War period will be able to 
ignore this work. 

The valuable Documents of the Great Proletarian Revolution 
were edited by E. Gorodetski and I. Razgon. They were the first 
to publish the principal part of the proceedings of the Military- 
Revolutionary Committee of the Petrograd Soviet in 1917. This 
work revealed the heroic and victorious struggle of workers and 
soldiers under the direction of the party of Lenin and Stalin. 

The work is continued in a second volume edited by G. Kosto- 
maroy and based on records of the Moscow Military-Revolutionary 
Committee of 1917. The activities of the local military revolution- 
ary committees constitute the material of the third volume, which 
is in preparation at the present time. 

Another important collection is records of the heroes defending 
Leningrad in 1919. The work edited by N. Trusova, N. Korna- 
tovski and A. Zalesskaya was prepared in collaboration with the 
Leningrad affiliate of the Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute (I.M.E.L.). 
_ The collection appeared in the autumn of 1941 when hordes of 

German troops were surging toward the heroic city of Lenin. Again, 
as twenty-two years before, Leningrad was to experience the difh- 
cult days of siege; again as in 1919, its people with weapons in hand 
were to defend their city. The fighting revolutionary traditions of 
the workers of Petrograd who had successfully defended their city 
in 1919 against the interventionists and White Guards played no 
small role in the memorable struggle of the city of Lenin against the 
German invaders of 1941-1942. 

Documents of the Heroic Defense of Tsaritsyn in 1918 was pub- 
lished during the defense of Stalingrad" against the Hitlerites. The 
collection was prepared by the Secretariat of The History of the 
Civil War and the Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute and edited by Pro- 
fessors E. Genkina and N. Trusova. This work gives an account of 
the grim days of 1918, when for six months the defenders of 
Tsaritsin under the direct leadership of Comrade Stalin repulsed 
the attacks of the White Guards who had hurled their forces against 


1 Tsaritsyn was renamed Stalingrad in April, 1925.—Editor’s footnote. 
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the city at a sign from the German occupationists. The Germans 
had supplied their protégé, General Krasnov, with all the necessities 
for battle against the Soviet ‘Tsaritsyn. Taking advantage of the 
diversion of the principal strength of the southeastern Red Army 
of Tsaritsyn, the German imperialists themselves attempted to pene- 
“trate into the North Causasus. The numerous documents, orders, 
instructions issued by Stalin and his experience of military leader- 
ship in the heroic defense of Tsaritsyn in 1918 acquire a special 
significance today. ’ 

The collection, Leaflets of the Civil War, compiled by the senior 
research worker R. Golubeva, and T. Ivanov, a worker in the 
archival administration, is devoted to the military traditions of the — 
Civil War. 

The collection, Organization of the Red Army, is ready for pub- 
lication. 

Several books of memoirs have appeared. Against Wrangell 
began the series of recollections of active participants of the Civil ~ 
War. It was prepared from accounts and letters of Red Army men 
of the 268th regiment, 30th division, fighting on the southern 
front against Wrangel, and written within two weeks after the 
memorable battle near Perekop. Extracts from the letters are given 
in chronological order and constitute a consecutive narration of the 
dramatic events of that great battle. 

The great interest of the Soviet people in their heroes called for 
the publication of such a book as Sergei Lazo, compiled by G. ~ 
Reikhberg, A. Romanova, and R. Krol. Lazo, who has become a 
legendary hero, was the leader of the Far Eastern partisans and was 
killed by the Japanese interventionists in 1918. The work contains 
letters, orders, and extracts from Lazo’s notebooks and diaries, as 
well as recollections of his comrades-in-arms. Together with the 
records on the Japanese intervention in the Far East, edited by the 
author of this article, the book is the first to relate in detail the 
heroic struggle of the Far Eastern partisans and the Red Army 
against the Japanese interventionists. 

The work devoted to Belorussia in the struggle against the 
usurpers, 1919-1920, was edited by O. Shekun, R. Krol, and N. 
Trusova and appeared in 1940. This work was also prepared from 
memoirs of workers, collective farmers and Red partisans, workers 
of the Bolshevik underground of Belorussia, and includes docu- 
ments in archives. 
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The collection, Perekop, edited by O. Shekun and R. Golubeva, 
appeared in 194]. The work includes recollections of commanders, 
commissars and fighters of the Red Army who had participated in 
the struggle against Wrangel. A number of essays was prepared on 
the basis of material preserved in archives. The book clearly depicts 
the heroism of tens of thousands of Red Army men, commanders, 
and commissars, a heroism born of love for the Socialist Fatherland. 
One ought to note especially the memoirs concerning the struggle 
of the Red partisans of the Crimea, among them the present-day 
twice honored Hero of the Soviet Union, I. D. Papanin. The 
Crimean partisans who are today waging a heroic struggle against 
the German usurpers continue the glorious traditions of the earlier 
partisans in the struggle against Wrangel. 

The collection, In the Days of the Great Proletarian Revolution, 
was prepared from memoirs of participants of the Great Proletarian 
Revolution in Petrograd in 1917. The work clarifies separate epi- 
sodes in the struggle for a socialist revolution, the arrival of Lenin, 
his appearance at the factories, the Sixth Party Congress, and the 
leadership of Lenin and Stalin. These living accounts serve to illus- 
trate the collection, Documents of the Great Proletarian Revolution. 

Heroic Youth, published in the twentieth year of the Commu- 
nist Youth Organization (Komsomol), gives an account of the 
heroism of Soviet youth at the front lines and in the White Guard 
underground. 

The Soviet youth who are fighting now in the front lines against 
the Germans, and who are giving to the country such remarkable 
fighters as Zoya Kosmodemyanskaya, Liza Chaikina, along with tens 
of thousands of Young Communists in the partisan detachments, 
continue the revolutionary traditions and reveal that true love for 
the Soviet fatherland which was exhibited in their own time by nine 
komsomols of Odessa, tortured to death by the “secret police” of the 
White Guard, or by the young commanders, Nikolai Rudnev and 
Aslanbek Sherpov who perished on the battle-field. Zoya Kosmo- 
demyanskaya did not select the partisan name Tanya by chance. 
Tatyana Solomakha, a young teacher, was one of those heroic 
women who died in a torture chamber of the White Guards in 
Kuban. Zoya Kosmodemyanskaya learned of her outstanding life 
and struggle from the book, Women in the Civil War, which was 
published by the Secretariat. This work includes the memoirs of 
active women participants of the Civil War and a series of sketches 
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on the women who, armed with weapons, fought and died in the 
struggle against the interventionists and White Guards in 1918- 
1922. The book, which has appeared in several editions, deservedly 
enjoys the love of the readers of Soviet Russia, especially its youth. 

The Secretariat has also published a book devoted to the role of 
leaders of the Communist Party during the Civil War. Z. Ord- 
zhonikidze is the author of Road of a Bolshevik, which includes the 
memoirs of Sergo [G. K.] Ordzhonikidze and has appeared in two 
editions. The Extraordinary Commissar by Sablin and Fazin is a 
historical novel devoted to the activities of Sergo Ordzhonikidze in 
the North Caucasus, 1918-1919. Both books have been translated 
into many of the languages of the nationalities of the Soviet 
country. 

The Secretariat of the Chief Editorial Board has begun the pub- 
lication of monographs devoted to the history of the October Social- 
ist Revolution and the Civil War. Struggle for Tsaritsyn by Pro- 
fessor E. Genkina recounts the heroic defense of Tsaritsyn under the 
leadership of Comrade Stalin. In great detail the book reveals the 
conditions in the country at the beginning of 1918, the arrival of 
Stalin in Tsaritsyn, his part in the struggle for bread and in the 
creation of armed forces of the T'saritsyn front, and the rout of the 
first and second encirclements. 

Ordzhonikidze and Kirov in the Soviet's Struggle for Power in 
the North Caucasus by Professor I. Razgon gives an account of the 
very important role which the great workers of the Party played in 
the years of the October Revolution and Civil War. As a result of 
the investigation of central and local archives of the North Cauca- 
sus, the author has shown the struggle for the establishment of 
Soviet rule in the North Caucasus in the midst of the very complex 
conditions of a multi-national region and a state of Civil War, 
1918-1920. Several chapters are devoted to the partisan movement 
against the interventionists and White Guards in 1919-1920. 

A number of books by research workers of the Secretariat was 
published by Sostekgiz, Gospolitizdat, Molodaya Gvardiya, Voeniz- 
-~dat, and others. A monograph by G. Reikhberg, Destruction of the 
Japanese Intervention in the Far East, has been published. E. Burd- 
zhalov published a work on the twenty-six commissars of Baku 
which is in substance the first scientific investigation of the remark- 
able struggles of the city’s commune. Melchin and I. Razgon have 
written biographies of G. K. Ordzhonikidze and S. M. Kirov, re- 
spectively. I. Minz is the author of the pamphlet, The Great 
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Socialist Revolution in the U.S.S.R., first published in 1936 and 
republished thereafter many times. 

The Great Patriotic War did not suspend research and publication 
activities in the study of the Great Proletarian Revolution and Civil 
War. On the contrary, the war increased the demand for books 
about the heroic struggle of the people of the Soviet Union against 
the Germans and other interventionists attempting to restore the 
country to the semi-colonial state of pre-revolutionary days. Of 
course civil war in the form known to the Red Army does not re- 
semble the present war. Now there are entirely different tech- 
niques, a different tempo. The people themselves have changed. 
It would be false to raise the Civil War to a cult, to worship all 
methods used in the Civil War. In the Civil War the Red Army 
and the Fleet were born and flourished. The war gave expression 
to loyalty and devotion to country; it fostered ideals of heroism and 
courage which the Soviet Union has learned and implanted in 
the Red Army. 

Besides the above mentioned collections on the defense of Petro- 
grad, Tsaritsyn, and the rout of the Germans in 1918, the research 
workers of the Secretariat of the Chief Editorial Board wrote and 
published a number of works. 

I. Minz has written several pamphlets on the struggle of the 
Red Army against the German usurpers in 1918, and on the fase 
san struggle in the great Fatherland War 1941-1942. E. Gorodetski 
is the author of a pamphlet entitled Fatherland War Against the 
Occupationists in 1918. O. Shekun is the author of Fatherland War 
Against the German Usurpers in 1918 in White Russia. I. Razgon 
has written books devoted to the struggle for Soviet rule in Che- 
cheno-Ingushetia and in North Osetia; he is also the author of a 
book on the art of political agitation as expressed in the speeches 
and articles of the people’s tribunes of the party of Lenin and 
Stalin. Gofman is the author of Partisan Movement in the Rear of 
Kolchak. At the beginning of the war a small collection of docu- 
ments edited by F. Elovstan and E. Gorodetski and entitled The 
Patriotic War Against the German Occupationists in 1918 was 
published. 

At the present time a number of new collections, documents 
and monographs devoted to separate questions of the October 
Socialist Revolution and the Civil War is being prepared for 
publication. 
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INTERNAL AFFAIRS 


Administration 


APRIL 


9—The Council of People’s Com- 
missars of the Russian SFSR 
recommends that city soviets 
consider 


ways of improving 
local medical services.—Izvestia 
CApril 11) 


1o—The magazine Bolshevik dis- 
closes that the Soviet Govern- 
ment places its war costs at a 
higher figure than the recent 
estimate of 250 billion gold 
rubles made by Pierre Cot, 
former French Air Minister. 
C11) 

24—Assembling at the Kremlin for 
the second time since the be- 
ginning of the German invasion, 
the Supreme Soviet opens a 
session devoted to consideration 
of the 1945 budget. This is 
fixed at 307.9 billion rubles of 
which 137.9 billion rubles are 
allocated for military expendi- 
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tures. (25) E.B. (May 8, 22) 


30—Moscow’s wartime — blackout 
ends. (30) 

MAY 

4—Finance Commissar  Arseni 


Zverev announces the opening 
of the Fourth State War Loan 
campaign, in the amount of 25 
billion rubles for a period of 
20 years. (5) E.B. (8)* 
9—May oth is proclaimed “Vic- 
tory Day.”—N.Y.H.T. (9) 
24—At a “Victory Banquet” in the 
Kremlin, Stalin thanks the So- | 
viet people for their confidence 
in their leaders early in the war 
when thousands of cities and 
villages had to be abandoned 
by the Red Army “because there 
was no other course.” Toasting 
Foreign Commissar V. M. 
Molotov, Stalin declares, “A 
good foreign policy sometimes 
weighs more than two or three 
armies at the front.” (26) 
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Economic Life 
MARCH 


9—A fashion show opens in Mos- 
cow for the selection of models 
of children’s and adults’ ap- 
parel for mass _ production. 
(21) 

23—Launching of the spring sow- 
ing program is reported with a 
16 million acre expansion in 
sown area called for in the 1945 
agricultural plan. (24) Foreign 
Commerce Weekly (May 12) 


APRIL 
6—The Council of People’s Com- 


missars and Central Committee 
of the Communist Party issue 
a decree on the 1945 state plan 
for livestock raising on state 
and collective farms. Soviet 
press (6) 

12—Manufacture of “modern, com- 
fortable” automobiles is an- 
nounced as beginning in a few 
days at one of the USSR’s big 
tank factories.—N.Y.H.T. (13) 


17—A five-fold increase this year in 
output of tobacco and cigarettes 
is announced by the official 


Soviet news agency TASS. 
(18) 

19—New Soviet passenger planes 
designed by Alexander S. 


Yakovlev are demonstrated at 
the Moscow airport. (20) 


26—The RSFSR Council of People’s 
Commissars adopts a decree on 
“proper” package labelling and 
setting up of “conditions and 
specifications” to be met in man- 
ufacture of consumers’ goods 
and food products, reports the 
Khabaroysk radio. (27) 


MAY 


9—-A new aluminum plant at 
Bogoslavsk in the North Urals 
produces its first aluminum.— 


E.B. (June 19) 


Culture 
MARCH 


3—Wartime book production in the 
USSR is announced to have 
reached ae one billion mark- 
57,000 titles in 100 languages. 
—E.B. (3) 

27—The All-Union Central Coun- 
cil of Trade Unions devotes its 
Thirteenth Plenum to discus- 
sions and reports by trade union 
officials on improving the cul- 
tural activities and living con- 
ditions of trade union members. 


—Trud (April 1, 3, 7) 
APRIL 


3—The Soviet production of Lillian 
Hellman’s play, “The Little 
Foxes,” opens at the Moscow 
Drama ‘Theater. — Vechernaya 
Moskva (2) 

11—The State Literary Museum ob- 
serves the 15th anniversary of 
V. V. Mayakovsky’s death.— 


Izvestia (11) 


MAY 


7—The s5oth anniversary of the 
invention of radio (wireless 
telegraphy) by the Russian 
physicist Alexander Popov is 
marked. ‘This date will be ob- 
served hereafter in the USSR 
as Radio Day.—D.W. (27) 

17—Moscow’s Tretyakov Art Gal- 
lery, closed throughout the war, 
is reopened.—E.B. (22) 
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Religion 
APRIL 


1o—Stalin receives Patriarch Alexei 
and other church dignitaries at 
the Kremlin. Soviet press (11) 


MAY 


6—Moscow’s 22 churches observ- 
ing the Russian Easter and cele- 
brating the war’s end, have their 
greatest weekend attendance 
since the Revolution. —PM (7) 

12—Patriarch Alexei, calls upon 
Russian believers to thank God 
for “placing at the head of the 
country a genius and _ leader, 
Joseph Stalin,” and declares 
that the Russian Orthodox 
Church’s principal wartime 
achievement was to “display to 
the world its complete unity 
with the government.” (13) 


People 
MARCH 


20—Marshal Alexander Mikhailo- 
vich Vasilevsky, Chief of the 
Red Army General Staff since 
1943, replaces the late General 
Ivan Chernyakovsky as head of 
the Third White Russian Army. 
(21) 

26—Marshal Boris Shaposhnikov, 
62, former chief of the general 
staff of the Red Army and chief 
of the Soviet Supreme Military 
Academy, dies in Moscow.— 
N.Y.H.T. (27) E.B. (April 3) 

30—The Order of Victory is awarded 
to Marshals Ivan S. Konev, 
Gregory K. Zhukov and Kon- 
stantin K. Rokossovsky.—N.Y.- 
H.T. CApril 1) 


MAY 


1o—Colonel General Alexander S. 
Shcherbakov, 44, dies in Mos- 
cow. A member of the Polit- 
buro, he was also a secretary of 
the Central Committee of the 
Communist: Party, chief of the 
Red Army’s Political Depart- 
ment and head of the Soviet 
Information Bureau. (12) E.B. 


CMay 15) 

2o0—Alexander Fersman, 62, noted 
Soviet geologist, dies.—E.B. 
(June 19) 


25—Demyan Bedny, 62, well-known 
poet, playwright and satirist, dies 
in Moscow.—D.W. (27) 


Miscellaneous 


MARCH 


8—An International Women’s 
Day report discloses that 72,196 
women serving with the Red 
Army have received medals and 
orders since the war began. 
During the past year 42 women 
received Stalin prizes for sci- 
entific work and 217 were ap- 
pointed university professors.— 
N.Y HE-GG) : 

15—Pravda calls for intensified 
political education in the areas 
liberated from the Germans, 
and for a decisive attack on 
kulak elements in Latvia, where 
Nazis and anti-Soviet Latvians 
are said to have “poisoned the 
consciousness ..of the workers 
with false propaganda.” (16) 

31—The Karelian-Finnish Soviet Re- 
public marks its fifth anniver- 


sary.—E.B. (April 10) 


APRIL 


1—The Soviet press publishes a 
letter sent to Stalin from a 
meeting of Latvian intelligentsia 
expressing gratitude to the So- 
viet Premier, the Red Army and 
the Soviet people on the libera- 
tion of Latvia. Soviet press (1) 

4—On the third anniversary of the 
Soviet Naval Guards, it is dis- 
closed that they now consist of 
more than 50 ships, units and 
formations.—Red Fleet (4) 

6—On the 15th anniversary of the 
creation of the Order of Lenin, 
it is estimated that 42,886 per- 
sons Cincluding 35,636 during 
the war) have received this 
decoration. It has also been 
awarded to a number of fac- 
tories, institutions, farms and 


MARCH 


12—After a 35-day battle, the Red 
Army takes Kuestrin, key of 
Berlin’s defense. (13) 

14—The Russians cross the Oder 
River, opposite Kuestrin. (15) 

15—The first co-ordinated U. S.- 
Soviet air blow of the war 
strikes vital targets in Aus- 
tria, Hungary, Yugoslavia and 
Slovakia. —PM (16) 

18—Capture of Kolberg clears 175 

- miles of Baltic coast from the 

Polish Corridor to Stettin Bay. 
(19) 

28—Gdynia is liberated. (29) 

29—Soviet columus reach the Aus- 
trian frontier, cross it the next 
day. (30) (31) 

30—The Red Army captures Danzig. 

(31) 
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military units. Soviet press. (6) 

10—Marking the first anniversary of 
its liberation, Odessa lays the 
cornerstone of a 90-foot monu- 
ment to its heroes.—E.B. (10) 

22—The 75th anniversary of the 
birth of V. I. Lenin is observed. 
—E.B. (22) 


MAY 


16—Pravda reveals that the mem- 
bership of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union has risen 
to more than 5,700,000—high- 
est in its history—N.Y.H.T. 
(17) 

17—Reuter reports from Moscow 
that 81 percent of disabled Red 
Army men are back at work 
after completing special training 
courses.—PM (18) 


MILITARY DEVELOPMENTS 


APRIL 


4—Bratislava is taken. (5) 

9—The long-besieged East Prussian 
capital of Koenigsberg capitu- 
lates. C10) 

13—Vienna is captured after a seven- 
day street battle. (14) 

21—Armies of Marshals Zhukov 
and Konev fight their way into 
Berlin. Linking up northwest 
of Potsdam on April 25, they 
complete the encirclement. (22) 

25—Troops of Marshal Ivan S. Ko- 
nev’s First Ukrainian Army and 
the United States First Army of 
General Courtney H. Hodges 
in the 12th Army group com- 
manded by General Omar N. 
Bradley meet near Torgau on 
the Elbe, splitting Germany in 
two. (Celebrations of the event 
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take place between the two army 
commanders, General Hodges 
and Col. General Alexei Zhadov 
April 30th, and on May sth be- 
tween Marshal Konev and 
General Omar N. Bradley.) 
(28), (29) (May 1) (May 6) 
26—Stettin and Bruenn are cap- 
tured. (27) 
30—The Red Army runs up a vic- 
. tory flag above the gutted Ger- 
_man Reichstag. (May 1) 


MAY 


1—In a special Order of the Day, 
Premier Stalin declares that 
during the Red Army offen- 
sives of the past three to four 
months, the Germans have lost 
more than 800,000 in prisoners 
and about 1,000,000 men 
killed; that during this period, 
the Red Army has captured or 
destroyed about 6,000 enemy 
planes, about 12,000 tanks and 
self-propelled guns, more than 
23,000 field guns and a tre- 
mendous amount of other arms 
and equipment. 
He states that the Soviet offen- 
sives, compelling the transfer 
of “dozens” of German divisions 
from western to eastern front, 
“helped troops of our Allies to 
develop a successful offensive 
in the west.” CMay 1)* 

2—After 12 days’ street fighting, 
Berlin falls. (Its defense cost 
the Germans 507,000 killed or 
captured, according to a May 
4 report based on Soviet esti- 
mates to that date.) (3) (5) 

3—Marshal Konstantin K. Rokos- 
sovsky’s Second White Russian 
Army and Field Marshal Sir 
Bernard L. Montgomery’s Brit- 
ish Second Army link up on a 


65-mile front south of the Baltic © 
in the cleanup of Mecklenburg 


Province. Another junction — 


takes place between the U. S. 
Ninth Army and Marshal 
Zhukov’s First White Russian 
Amny. (4) 

4—Liberation of Slovakia is com- 
pleted. (5) 

5—Conquest of East Prussia ends 
with capture of the naval base 
of Swinemunde. (6) 

6—Soviet assault troops take the 
German island seaplane base of 
Ruegen. (7) 

7-8—At Reims, France, at 2:41 AM ~ 
May 7, Germany surrenders 
unconditionally, the “Act of 
Military Surrender” being signed 
for the Soviet High Command 
by Gen. Ivan Susloparoff. The 
following night, the final act of 
capitulation is executed in Ber- 
lin with Marshal Zhukov sign- 
ing on behalf of the Supreme 
Commander-in-Chief of the 
Red Army, and Air Chief 
Marshal, Sir Arthur Tedder on 
behalf of General Eisenhower. 
Field Marshal Gen. Wilhelm 
Keitel appends the chief Ger- 
man signature at 12:16 AM, 
Central European time. (8) 
C9)* 

7—Breslau surrenders after an 82- 
day siege. (8) E.B. (15) 

8—The Red Army captures Dres- 
den. (9) 

g—“Since this morning German 
troops, in fulfillment of the act 
of capitulation, began laying 
down their arms and surrender- 
ing to our troops,” Marshal 
Stalin announces in a “Victory 
Day” broadcast. “It is true one — 
group of German troops in the 
area of Czechoslovakia still 
avoids capitulation, but I hope 
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the Red Army will bring it to 


its senses.” (10)* 


9—Prague is liberated from “out- 


law” German forces who refused 
to surrender. (10) 


1o—Three Soviet armies attack Ger- 


man forces holding out in 
Czechoslovakia 48 hours after 
the official end of all hostilities 
in Europe. (11) 


15—The Soviet Information Bureau 


reveals that since Germany’s 
unconditional surrender more 
than 1,230,000 German troops 
and ror generals have been 
taken prisoner. The round-up 
figure brings to more than 


3,030,000 the total number of 
Germans killed or captured 
since the Red Army launched 
its spring offensive Jan. 12. 
According to the latest Moscow 
totals, the Red Army killed or 
captured 12,770,000 enemy 
troops in the nearly four years 
of war. 

This Soviet communiqué, pre- 
sumably the last of the war in 
Europe, is broadcast from Mos- 
cow, “The count of German 
officers and men taken prisoner 
on all fronts has been com- 


pleted.”—N.Y.H.T. (16) 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


United States 


MARCH 


1—President Roosevelt reporting to 


a joint session of Congress on 
the Crimea Conference, calls 
the decision on Polish bound- 
aries a compromise, and stresses 
that close unity was achieved by 
the Big Three in war and peace 
aims. (2)* 


2—Mr. Roosevelt tells a press con- 


ference that use of German labor 
to repair war damage in Russia 
wasn’t part of the reparations 
discussion at Yalta, but that 
after seeing the devastation 
wrought by the Germans he 
thought it would be a good 
thing for some German ex- 
soldiers to go in there and clean 
things up. (3) 


3—The Soviet Embassy in Wash- 


ington reveals that American 
Red Cross supplies for new hos- 
pitals in liberated areas have 
arrived in Soviet ports.—E.B. 


(3) 


5—Acting on behalf of the USSR 


and other sponsoring powers, the 
State Department’s diplomatic 
representatives invite the Gov- 
ernments of 39 nations to the 
San Francisco conference, but 
Acting Secretary of State Joseph 
C. Grew discloses a British- 
American decision not to invite 
any Government to represent 
either the London Polish or the 
Warsaw Polish Government as 
presently constituted. (6) 
Foreign Economic Administra- 
tor Leo T. Crowley tells the 
House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee that a proposed six-billion 
dollar credit, if made to the 
USSR, would be outside of 
Lend-Lease. (6) 

In Mexico City, Secretary of 
State Edward R. Stettinius Jr. 
tells the meeting of American 
Foreign Ministers that the vot- 
ing formula for the world 
security council was proposed at 
Yalta by Mr. Roosevelt and 
agreed to by the USSR and 
Britain. (6)* 
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8-16—The “Freedom of the Press” 
Committee of the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors 
visits Moscow. (9) (11) (18) 

12—Secretary Stettinius endorses the 
Soviet Government’s transfer of 
northern Transylvania to Ro- 
mania subject to confirmation 
at the final peace settlement. 
C13) 

13—Foreign Economic Administra- 
tor Crowley reveals that the 
first Lend-Lease supplies shipped 
to Russia through the newly 
‘opened Mediterranean-Black Sea 
route have reached their destina- 
tion. (14) 

14—In Spokane, Eric A. Johnston, 
president of the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce, states in a press 
comment on the publication of 
William L. White’s book, “Re- 
port on the Russians” that he 
“frankly disagreed” with White 
as to the “significance of many 
things we both saw.” (15) 

15—A photo exhibit of American 
pre-fabricated housing materials 
opens in Moscow.—E.B. (24) 

20—Parcel post service to the USSR, 
suspended since June 15, 1940, 
is resumed. (19) 

29—Four days after announcing that 
Foreign Commissar V. M. Molo- 
tov would not attend the San 
Francisco Conference, Moscow 
names its delegation headed by 
Andrei A. Gromyko, Soviet 
Ambassador to Washington.— 
N.Y.H.T. (30) 
The White House issues a 
statement on a hitherto undis- 
closed understanding reached at 
Yalta whereby the USSR and 
the United States would ask for 
three votes apiece in the assem- 
bly of the proposed world 
security organization.—N.Y.H.T. 


(30)* (29) 


31—The United States and Great 
Britain reject a Soviet request 
that the Polish Government in 
Warsaw be invited to the San 
Francisco conference if the Big 
Three have not completed for- 
mation of a new _ provisional 
government prior to the open- 
ing of the conference.—N.Y.- 
H.T. (April 1) 


APRIL 


1—In New York, the Rachmaninoff 
Fund Inc. announces plans 
for a proposed post-war musical 
exchange with the USSR.— 
N.YALT.-G) 

3—Secretary Stettinius announcing 
that the United States would 
not, after all, request two addi- 
tional votes in the general assem- 
bly of the proposed world 
security organization, explains 
why American representatives at 
the Crimea Conference agreed 
to support a possible Soviet re- 
quest for admission to the as- 
sembly of the Ukraine and 
Belorussian Republics.—N.Y.- 
HG 

5—The U. S. Office of Censorship 
warns publishers and_broad- 
casters not to speculate on the 
“probable intentions of Soviet 
Russia toward Japan.”—PM 
(6)* 

13—Premier Stalin leads the Soviet 
nation in expressions of grief 
over the death of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. (14) 

14,15—Iwo days of official mourn- 
ing for the late U. S. President 
are observed throughout the 
Soviet Union. (15) (16) For 
message texts E.B. (14) (17) 

14—The White House announces 
that, in response to President 
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Harry S. Truman’s request, 
Commissar Molotov will attend 
the San Francisco conference 
and visit Washington. (15) 
17—In Ottawa, the United States, 
British and Canadian Govern- 
ments sign the delayed fourth 
Lend-Lease protocol with the 
USSR, running from July 1, 
1944, to June 30, 1945. (21) 
D.S.B. (22)* 
19—The United States Government 
refuses the second Soviet re- 
quest for an invitation to the 
Warsaw Polish Government to 
attend the San Francisco con- 
ference. (20) PM (17) 
pone in Washington, For- 
eign Commissar V. M. Molotov 
begins two days of conferences 
with President Truman, Secre- 
tary Stettinius, British Foreign 
Minister Anthony Eden on the 
Polish question and the forth- 
coming United Nations Confer- 
ence. (23) N.Y.H.T. (24) 
PM (25) 
22—President Truman directs Sec- 
retary Stettinius to cast the vote 
of the United States in favor 
of the admission of the Ukraine 
and Belorussia as initial mem- 
bers of the proposed Interna- 
tional Organization.—N.Y.H.T. 
(28)* 
24—In the Kremlin, the Supreme 
Soviet opens its eleventh ses- 
sion with a tribute to Roosevelt. 
(25) 
25,26—President Truman informs 
Marshal Stalin of Gestapo chief 
Heinrich Himmler’s offer to sur- 
~render Germany to the United 
States and Britain, and with 
Marshal Stalin’s approval noti- 
fies Himmler’s intermediary, 
Count Folke Bernadotte of 
Sweden, that the only acceptable 
terms include unconditional sur- 


render to the three Allied Gov- 
ernments “on all  fronts.”— 
D.S.B. CMay 6)* 

27—President Truman appoints Ed- 
win W. Pauley as his personal 
representative on the Allies’ 
German Reparations Commis- 
sion in Moscow. Dr. Isador 
Lubin is appointed Minister.— 
D.S.B. (29)* Also see N.Y.T. 
(March 13) 

30—In Moscow, Col. General Philip 
I. Golikov, head of the So- 
viet Repatriation Commission, 
charges the United States and 
Britain have failed to live up to 
the Yalta agreement on care 
and repatriation of Soviet citi- 
zens liberated in western 
Europe. (May 1) For State De- 
partment denial (May 3) see 
D.S.B. (May 6)* 
Acting Secretary of State Grew 
announces refusal of the United 
States to recognize the new pro- 
visional government of Austria 
and states it is taking up the 
matter with the Soviet Govern- 
ment. (May 1) 


MAY 


6—In London, U. S. Brig. Gen. 
E. F. Koenig announces that 
Russian citizens in American 
prisoner-of-war camps were re- 
lieved of the status of war pris- 
oners and received the same 
privileges as liberated Ameri- 
cans the day the U. S. Ambas- 
sador in London was informed 
of their presence in such camps. 
—N.Y.H.T.. (7) 

9—Foreign Economic Administra- 
tor Crowley reports that Lend- 
Lease aid to the USSR for Feb- 
ruary and March, 1945 totalled 
$952,000,000. (10) 

14—Acting Secretary of State Grew 
in a statement clarifying the 
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future of Lend-Lease, anticipates 
“substantial reductions” in ship- 
ments to the USSR which he 
announces are under review and 
will be continued where justified 
by Soviet “military require- 
ments . . . and competing de- 
mands.” (15)* Also Crowley 
statement (13)* 

16—Moscow announces award of 
the Order of Kutuzov to General 
George S. Patton, Jr. (17) 

19—The Soviet Government awards 
the Order of Lenin to Joseph 
E. Davies, former U. S. Ambas- 
sador to the USSR.—N.Y.H.T. 
Co) EBC) 

22—President Truman transmits to 
Congress a Lend-Lease report 
which gives data on the $8,409,- 
695,000 worth of supplies sent 
to the USSR up to March 31, 
1945—about 29 percent of the 
Lend-Lease shipments to all 
countries, (23) 

22—In Leipzig, the Allied Expedi- 
tionary Force and Soviet Mili- 
tary authorities reach agreement 
on plans for the exchange of 
their liberated war prisoners and 
displaced nationals.—N.Y.H.T. 
(June 26) 

23—In Flensburg, a representative 
of General Eisenhower, “in 
concert with the Soviet High 
Command,” represented by Ad- 
miral Trusov, takes the German 
High Command and members 
of Admiral Doenitz’ Reich “Gov- 
ernment” into custody as pris- 
oners of war subject to trial as 
war criminals.—D.W. (24) 

23—President Truman tells a press 
conference that the Soviet 
Union is still receiving Lend- 
Lease supplies and would con- 
tinue to receive them, as agreed, 


with the United States fulfll- 


ing all its commitments under 
the fourth protocol. (24) 
23—Harry L. Hopkins leaves for 
Moscow as President ‘Truman’s 
personal representative, empow- 
ered to confer with Marshal 
Stalin on “matters now in dis- 
cussion” between the two gov- 
ernments. | Hopkins reaches 
Moscow May 25th. Joseph E. 
Davies is announced undertak- 
ing a similar mission to the 
British Government. (24) 
25—The North American hierarchy 
of the Russian Orthodox Church 
formally rejects the offer of the 
Moscow Patriarchy to return to 
full communion with the church 
in Russia. (26) 
26—Analyzing American-Soviet re- 
lations in a State Department 
broadcast, Assistant Secretary 
Archibald MacLeish denounces 
“teckless and irresponsible” sug- 
gestions that war is inevitable 
between the two countries. 
(27) D.S.B. (27)* 
31—President Truman sends a 
message to an American-Soviet 
Friendship Rally in New York. 
(June 1)* 


UNCIO—San Fancisco 
APRIL 


26—Foreign Commissar V. M. Molo- 
tov, Chairman of the Soviet 
delegation (11 members) to 
the United Nations Conference 
on International Organization: 
a. Addresses the first plenary 
session of the conference; 
b. proposes, in order to establish 
the principle of equality 
among the four sponsoring 
powers, that their foreign 
ministers be co-presidents 
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with equal functions; 
c. holds his first San Francisco 
press conference. (27)* 


27—UNCIO, in plenary session, ac- 


cepts the Soviet proposal for 
four conference presidents to 
preside in rotation over plenary 
sessions, but names Mr. Stet- 
tinius permanent chairman of 
the Executive and Steering 
Committees and presiding ofh- 
cer for meetings of the confer- 
ence chairmen. 

UNCIO also accepts the 
Ukrainian and Belorussian So- 
viet Republics as initial voting 
members of the world security 
organization, but rejects the So- 
viet request that the Polish 
Provisional Government be al- 
lowed to attend the conference. 

The Soviet Union becomes 
one of the 14 members of the 
conference Executive Commit- 
tee. Russian is made one of 
the official languages of the 
conference. (28) D.S.B (29) 
For texts of Ukrainian and Belo- 
russian Declarations, circulated 
among delegation chiefs, see 
E.B. (Special May Supplement. ) 


30—Mr. Molotov’s motion to defer 


an invitation to Argentina until 
the Soviet Union, as a sponsor- 
ing government, can _ obtain 
“accurate” information as to her 
status, is rejected 31-4 by the 
plenary session after also being 
turned down by the Executive 
and Steering Committees. Mr. 
Molotov discusses Argentina at 
his second press conference, and 
declares that the Polish ques- 
tion is one for the Big Three, 
to resolve. (May 1) 


the Subcommittee on Preambles, 
Purposes and Principles, Com- 
mission I, to the Ukraine. The 
assignment of rapporteur of the 
Committee on Structure and 
Procedures of the General As- 


sembly goes to Belorussia. (7) 
DWen(3') 


3—The Soviet Union, United 


States, Great Britain and France 
oppose powers of compulsory 
adjudication: of international 
disputes for the new interna- 
tional court to be affiliated with 
the proposed security organiza- 
tion, it is disclosed as the jurists’ 
commission report on the court 
setup is presented to the dele- 
gations.—PM (3) 


5—The United States, USSR, 


Britain and China jointly spon- 
sor and submit to the confer- 
ence, with a statement by Mr. 
Stettinius, 22 amendments to 
the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals. 


(6)* 


5—Mr. Stettinius announces to the 


press corps covering the San 
Francisco conference that he and 
Mr. Eden have been informed 
by Mr. Molotov of the arrest 
by the Soviet Government of 16 
“prominent Polish democratic 
leaders in Poland,” and have 
requested a list of the men and 
explanation before continuing 
the negotiations for a Polish 
settlement.—D.S.B. (6)* 


7—Mr. Molotov at a press con- 


ference reviews the Soviet posi- 
tion on the Big Four amend- 
ments. (8) (9)* See pp. 11-13. 

Arkady A. Sobolev of the 
Soviet delegation is named a 
member of the subcommittee to 
study proposals for amendments 


MAY to the Dumbarton Oaks agree- 


1—The Steering Committee as- ments by countries which were 
signs the office of chairman of not represented at Dumbarton 
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Oaks. Delegations from the 
Ukraine and Belorussia join the 
conference. (18) N.Y.H.T. 
(18) 

7—The Soviet delegation attempts 
to obtain admission, as official 
observer, at meetings of the 
Economic and Social Coopera- 
tion Committee, for the Admin- 
istrative Committee of the World 


Trade Union Congress. (9) 
New York Post (11) 
g—Mr. Molotov leaves San 


Francisco by plane for Moscow 
and Ambassador Gromyko takes 
over as Chairman of the Soviet 
delegation. —D.W. (10) 

12—The Soviet Union is assigned 
one of the permanent seats on 
the 11-member Security Coun- 
cil. (13) 

14—Dmitri Z. Manuilski, Chair- 
man of the Ukrainian delega- 
tion, holds his first press con- 
ference. (15) 

22—Mr. Manuilski discusses 
Ukrainian-Polish relations at a 
press conference and expresses 
the opinion that all 16 Union 
republics of the USSR would 
eventually seek individual mem- 
bership in the world security 
organization. (23) 

28—Ambassador Gromyko clarifies 
Soviet demands for an “effec- 
tive” international security or- 
ganization in an address before 
the American Russian Institute 
of San Francisco. (29) 


Great Britain 


MARCH 


g—In London, the Foreign Office 
discloses that the former Ro- 
manian Premier Nicolae Ra- 
descu has been given “refuge” 


from political opponents in the 
‘British Embassy in Bucharest, 
and that the Soviet Government 
has been informed. C10) 
14—Anthony Eden, British Secretary 
of State of Foreign Affairs, tells 
the House of Commons that the 
British, United States and Soviet 
Governments are holding con- 
sultations about the general situ- 
ation in Romania. (15) C10) 


APRIL 


2—Mrs. Clementine (Winston) 
Churchill arrives in Moscow 
and is honored for her activi- 
ties as head of Britain’s “Aid to 
Russia” Fund. Premier Stalin 
receives her and she is awarded 
the Order of the Red Banner of 
Labor. (6) (8) Soviet press 
(April 8, 10) Soviet War 
News (April 14) 

5—The British Government pub- 
lishes a secret protocol to the 
1939 British-Polish mutual aid 
treaty guaranteeing British as- 
sistance to Poland against Ger- 


many, but not against the 
USSR. (16) 
MAY 


2—Richard K. Law, British Minis- 
ter of State, tells Parliament 
that the question of the Austrian 
Provisional government is being 
taken up with the Soviet gov- 
ernment by both Britain and ~ 
the United States. (3) 

8—King George VI sends victory 
messages to Premier Stalin and 
President Kalinin. (9)* 

9—At Prime Minister Churchill’s 
suggestion in his V-E Day ad- 
dress of the preceding day, the 
people pay particular tribute to 
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Russia in their second V-E Day 
holiday. (9) 

15—Sir John Anderson, Chancellor 
of the British Exchequer, tells 
Commons that up to June 30, 
1944, under mutual aid agree- 
ments, the British Government 
supplied the Soviet Union with 
war supplies valued at approxi- 
mately $1,076,000,000.—N.Y.- 
H.T. (16) 

26—Messrs. Eden and Molotov ex- 
change greetings on the third 
anniversary of the Anglo-Soviet 
alliance. (26)* 


Austria 
APRIL 


6—Marshal Feodor I. Tolbukhin, 
issuing a proclamation to the 
Viennese, declares that the Red 
Army has entered Austria “ex- 
clusively for the purpose of 
routing the enemy” and that it 
adheres “to the Moscow Decla- 
ration on Austria’s independ- 
ence.”—E.B. (12)* 
13—Moscow radio declares the 
Viennese have “saved the honor 
of the Austrian nation by help- 
ing the Red Army.” (14) 
29—TASS from Vienna announces 
formation of an Austrian Provi- 
sional Government under a 
former Austrian Chancellor, Dr. 
Karl Renner. (30) 


Bulgaria 
APRIL 


6—Headed by Grigori, Archbishop 
of Pskov and Porkhov, a dele- 
gation from the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church arrives in Sofia to 
“establish firm and sincere con- 
tacts” with the Bulgarian Or- 
thodox Church, according to a 


press statement made by Grigori 
upon his arrival. Bulgarian 
Exarch Stefan terms the dele- 
gation’s - arrival “the beginning 
of a new church era for us.” 
—Izvestia (April 10) 
1o—Patriarch Alexei of the Russian 
Orthodox Church, in a message 
to the Bulgarian people trans- 
mitted by the United Press from 
Sofia, declares that claims made 
by the Vatican make close co- 
operation between the Bulgarian 
and Russian churches particu- 
larly necessary.—D.W. (12) 
26—The Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR decorates 
a number of officers of the First 
Bulgarian Army for “successful 
fulfillment of battle assignments 
. . . in fighting the German 
invaders.”—E.B. (26) 


China 
APRIL 


3—Appointment of Apollon A. 
Petrov as Soviet Ambassador to 
China, is announced. He suc- 
ceeds Aleksander S. Payushkin, 
who retired from the post re- 
cently because of ill health. 
(Soviet press) 


MAY 


17—In Chungking, the Sixth 
Kuomintang Congress adopts a 
resolution declaring that China 
considers the keynote of her 
foreign policy to be the strength- 
ening of cooperation with the 
USSR “because of her long 
common frontier and _ their 
many contacts so that the most 
friendly relations based on abso- 
lute sincerity may exist between 


them.” (19) 
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Czechoslovakia 
MARCH 
17-31—Enroute to liberated Czecho- 
slovakia, President Eduard 
Benes, Premier Jan Sramek 


and Foreign Minister Jan 
Masaryk confer in Moscow with 
Premier Stalin and other Soviet 


leaders. (18) (19) (20) 


APRIL 


4—In Kosice, V. A. Zorin, Soviet 


Ambassador to Czechoslovakia, 
presents his credentials to Dr. 
Benes following the appoint- 
ment of a new Czechoslovak 
Provisional Government headed 
by Zdenek Fierlinger, former 
Czechoslovak ambassador to the 
USSR. The first meeting of the 
Czechoslovak Council of Minis- 
ters pledges itself to maintain 
“practical collaboration — mili- 
tary, political, economic and 
cultural” with the USSR. 
C7) (18) Summary of Govern- 
ment Policy Declaration, Czech- 
oslovak Press Bureau (May 18) 


MAY 


9—The 


Czechoslovak National 
Council, in a message to Premier 
Stalin, expresses gratitude to the 
Red Army for “completing the 
liberation” of Prague. (11) 


14—Announcing formation of an 


autonomous government in the 
easternmost Czechoslovak prov- 
ince of Ruthenia (Carpatho- 
Ukraine) Premier  Fierlinger 
states in an interview published 
in the Bratislava newspaper Cas 
that this government has “ex- 


pressed the desire to be joined 
to Soviet Russia.” He declares 
that the Czechoslovak Govern- | 


ment intends to “decide this — 


question with Moscow in a most 
friendly atmosphere, taking into 
consideration the real desires 
expressed by the local popula- 
tion.” (16) Czechoslovak Press 
Bureau (22)* 


20—Gen Bohumil Bocek, Czecho- 


slovak Chief of Staff, announces 
that the organization, armament 
and training of the new Czecho- 
slovak armed forces will be 
identical to those of the Red 
Army, that Russians will train 
the Czechoslovaks, and _ that 
Czechoslovak officers will be sent 
to Soviet military schools. (21) 


Finland 


MARCH 


3—The Finnish Government form- 


ally declares war against Ger- 
many. (4) 


16—Finnish Premier Juho K. Pas- 


sikivi, broadcasting on the eve 
of Finland’s first Parliamentary 
(Diet) election since 1939, ap- 
peals to the voters to carry out 
the spirit of the armistice with 
the Soviet Union. (17) 


17-18—In a record vote, the post- 


armistice Democratic Alliance— 
coalition of parties advocating © 
close ties with the USSR—wins 
49 of the 200 seats in the Fin- 
nish Diet. The anti-Soviet 
Social Democrats, formerly Fin- 
land’s strongest party, are re- 
duced from 85 to 52 seats. (2) 


(21) 


20—A TASS report from Helsinki 


criticizes the “formalistic man- 
ner” of Finnish investigations of 
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crimes against Soviet war pris- 
oners in Finnish camps. (21) 


APRIL 


6—\Idressing the opening session 
~ Ate new Finnish Diet, Marshal 
Ssron Carl Gustav Manner- 
heim, president of Finland, calls 
upon his nation to create “last- 
ing friendly relations” with the 
Soviet Union. (8) 


23—In Moscow, receipt of a message 


from President Mannerheim 
congratulating Premier Stalin 
on the victory over Germany 
is announced.—N.Y.H.T. (24) 


France 


MARCH 2 
8—A TASS statement issued in 


Paris declares that while the 
Soviet Government attached 
“great importance” to having 
France as an inviting power to 
the San Francisco conference, 
it objected to her desire for a 
change in the wording of the 
invitations which would have 
meant questioning “decisions of 
the Crimea Conference and 
would have weakened these de- 
cisions to the detriment of the 
future security of nations.” 


—N.Y.H.T. (10) (6) (9) 


21—In Paris, French amendments 


to the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
posals are handed to the Am- 
bassadors of the USSR, Great 
Britain and the United States 
with a preamble setting forth 
the view of the French govern- 
ment that action under regional 
pacts like the Franco-Soviet 
treaty should not be slowed up 
by the necessity of consulting 
the Security Council, and should 


not, on the other hand, be re- 
garded as a means of evading 
action by a world peace organ- 
ization. (22) 


MAY 


1—In Moscow, Edouard Herriot, 
three times Premier of France, 
who was liberated by the Red 
Army from German captivity, 
advocates close Franco-Soviet 
relations to strengthen “an alli- 
ance dictated by the map of 
Europe.” (1) N.Y.H.T. (2) 

2—French Foreign Minister Georges 
Bidault informs a San Francisco 
press conference that France is 
not taking any stand in the 
Polish dispute since she had no 
part in the Yalta arrangements. 
—D.W. (4) 

4—The French government is re- 
ported to have joined the British 
and United States governments 
in expressing regret to the So- 
viet Union that a provisional 
Austrian government was estab- 
lished in Vienna without prior 
consultation.—N.Y.H.T. (5) 


Germany 
MARCH 


5—A Soviet commission reports on 
German atrocities in Latvia. 


C10) E.B. (April 17)* 
APRIL 


23—President Truman, Prime Min- 
ister Churchill and Premier 
Stalin warn German officers in 
charge of Allied prisoners 
against mistreating Allied pris- 
oners of war, internees or de- 
ported citizens. (24)* 

28—An official report to Supreme 
Allied Headquarters on the 
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Buchenwald “extermination fac- 
tory” discloses that 4,380 Soviet 
citizens were among the 20,000 
prisoners found there. (29) 
29—The first Soviet policy declara- 
tion posted in Berlin announces 
that the Red Army “has no 
intention of exterminating the 
German people.” (May 1) 


MAY 


1—In an Order of the Day, 
Premier Stalin declares that the 
German population will not be 
molested if it obeys Allied mili- 
tary authorities. E.B. (5)* 
1—Fleet Admiral Karl Doenitz an- 
nounces that Germany will con- 
tinue to fight only to save itself 
from the Russians.—N.Y.H.T. 
3 )= 
3—The first issue of a Berlin edi- 
tion of Pravda is circulated in 
Berlin, and the Berlin radio goes 
back on the air. (4) 
19—The Red Army issues decrees 
re-establishing free trade and the 
profit system in Soviet-occupied 
Germany. (20) 
20—The Berlin municipality holds 
its first meeting under Soviet 
occupation.—D.W. (21) 
21—Moscow radio announces ap- 
pointment of Dr. Arthur Wer- 
ner, a Gestapo-persecuted archi- 
tect, as burgomaster of Berlin. 
A large number of German 
department heads are also ap- 


pointed.—D.W. (21) 
MAY 


7—A_ Soviet Commission reports 
on German slaughter of more 
than 4,000,000 persons at the 
Oswiecim concentration camp 
in Poland. (8) E.B. (29)* 

30—Marshal Gregory Zhukov is ap- 


pointed Soviet representative on 
the Allied Control Commission 
for Germany.—D.W. (May 1) ~ 


Japan 
MARCH 


15—The Soviet press publishes a 
detailed account filed by the 
TASS correspondent in Tokyo 
of the panic and mass evacua- 
tions which followed recent 
American B-29 raids on Tokyo. — 
(16) 


APRIL 


5—The Soviet Union denounces its 
neutrality pact with Japan. 
(6)* 

6—Tokyo radio states that the 
Japanese Imperial Foreign Office 
will make “the greatest effort” 
to maintain neutrality with the 
Soviet Union, and that it is 
“fully prepared and ready to re- 
spond to and cope with any and 
all situations that might arise.” 


C7) 


MAY 


9-18—PM publishes San Francisco — 
reports from Frederick Kuh and 
the British news agency Reuter, 
that Japan has offered peace to 
the United States and Britain 
through Soviet diplomatic chan- 
nels, and that the alleged offer 
Cor offers) was turned down be- 
cause it did not meet Allied 
terms for unconditional sur- | 
render.—PM (9) (18) 


Poland 
MARCH 


7—In London, British Foreign 
Minister Anthony Eden an- 
nounces that the Soviet Govy- 


p 
<ite wee 
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ernment is releasing at once, 
“to meet the wishes of the Brit- 
ish Government,” Mme. Tomasz 
Arciszewki, wife of the Premier 
of the London Polish Govern- 
ment, who was reportedly ar- 
rested in Poland on February 
20 with other Polish Red Cross 
officials. (8) 

15—After conferring with Mr. 
Eden, Stanislaw Mikolajczyk, 
former Premier of the London 
Polish Government, issues a 
statement supporting the Crimea 
Conference decision on Po- 
land’s future. (16) 

21—A 20-year Soviet-Polish “treaty 
of friendship, mutual assistance 
and post-war collaboration” is 
signed by Premier Stalin and 
Polish Premier Osubka-Moraw- 
ski. (22) (23)* See E.B. (26) 
for Stalin statement on treaty.t+ 

23—Polish Premier Osubka-Moraw- 
ski announces that an econom- 
ic agreement with the USSR 
will follow up the mutual aid 
pact.—PM (25) 


APRIL 


26—At a San Francisco press con- 
ference, Mr. Molotov expresses 
confidence that the Polish prob- 
lem will be solved on the basis 
of the Crimea decision, with 
the Poles taking part in the 
settlement. PM (27) 


MAY 


-5—TASS announces that 16 Poles 
headed by Brig. General Oku- 
licki were arrested by Soviet 
military authorities and are now 
under “judicial examination” in 
Moscow for alleged acts of 
sabotage and maintenance of 


illegal radio transmitters in the 
rear of the Red Army. (6) 


7—The Warsaw Polish Govern- 


ment announces that it reserves 
the right to demand that the 
USSR extradite the 16 arrested 
Poles to Polish authorities for 
trial on charges of high treason. 
(8) PM (10) 


11—The Presidium of the Supreme 


Soviet ratifies the Soviet-Polish 
friendship pact. (12) 


19—Answering a request from 


foreign correspondent Ralph 
Parker for a statement on the 
arrest of the 16 Poles, Premier 
Stalin denies that they were 
invited to carry on negotiations 
with the Soviet Government, 
and outlines conditions under 
which the Polish decision can 
be solved on the basis of the 
Crimea decisions.—D.W. (20)* 


Romania 


MARCH 


7—Premier Petru Groza’s new 


Government, in its first meeting, 
pledges the elimination of pro- 
fascists from public office and the 
police system, which has been 
criticized by Moscow. Groza 
telegraphs Premier Stalin, Prime 
Minister Churchill and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt that “the turn- 
ing of Romania into a democracy 


has started.” (8) 


9—Fulfilling a provision of the 


Romanian armistice, Premier 
Stalin accedes to a request of 
the previous day from Premier 
Groza and Romanian Foreign 
Minister Georghe Tatarescu by 
giving the Romanian govern- 
ment permission to take over 
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control of northern Transyl- 
vania from the Red Army. At 
Cluj, capital of Transylvania, 
ceremonies held March 13th to 
mark the return of the territory 
to Romania are attended by 
King Michael and Andrei 
Vyshinsky, Soviet Vice Com- 
missar of Foreign Affairs. (11) 
C13) 2.614) NAGA) 
C15) 

15—In Bucharest, Premier Groza 
tells the foreign press corps on 
tour from Moscow that “for the 
first time” both Romanians and 
Hungarians in ‘Transylvania 
“are satisfied with the Russian 
solution.” (17) 


31—Romanian Foreign Minister 
Tatarescu. declares that Ro- 
mania’s relations with the USSR 
must be developed within a 
framework of constant friend- 
ship, the scope of which will 
mark a new era in the history 
of Romanian-Russian relations. 
Soviet press (April 1) 


APRIL 


2—Pravda discloses that since the 
armistice, 5,548 carloads of 
Soviet property removed by Ro- 
manians during the war from 
the Soviet Ukraine and Mol- 
davia have reached collection 
points in the USSR.—Pravda 
(2) 


MAY 


8—In Moscow, a Romanian 
economic mission signs a com- 
mercial agreement with the So- 
viet Union; its ratification 
by the Romanian Cabinet is dis- 
closed May 18th.—N.Y.H.T. 
C19) 


Yugoslavia 


MARCH 


12—Appointment of Ivan V. Sad- _ 
chikov as Soviet Ambassador to 
Yugoslavia is announced. (13) 


APRIL 


5-17—Marshal Tito visits Moscow 
accompanied by Foreign Minis- 
ter Ivan Subasitch and confers 
with Stalin the day after his 
arrival. (6) 

11—The Soviet and Yugoslav Gov- 
ernments sign a 20-year treaty 
of friendship and military alli- 
ance. (13)t 

13—A Soviet-Yugoslav trade agree- 
ment is signed providing that 
the USSR will send war and 
civilian goods to Yugoslavia, 
which will supply the Soviets 
with military and agricultural 
supplies.—D.W. (16) 

15—Interviewed by the Red Army 
newspaper Red Star, Marshal 
Tito reveals that since the fall 
of 1944 large quantities of So- 
viet military material have been 
sent to his Yugoslav military 
forces and that his First Army is 
entirely equipped with Russian 
arms. (16) 


Other Countries 
MARCH 


7—Irei Iskendari, leader of the 
Iranian labor party “Tudeh,” 
calls for oil concessions to the 
USSR in northern Iran and the | 
signing of mutual defense alli-_ 
ances with the USSR and 
Britain. (17) 

9—Prime Minister John Curtin of | 
Australia praises the Soviet Gov- | 
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ernment for “maximum help” 
in moving Red Cross supplies 
to Allied prisoners in Japan.— 
N.Y.H.T. (10) 


13—Venezuela announces establish- 


ment of diplomatic relations 
with the USSR. (14) 
16—The Moscow radio, quoting 


Spanish prisoners of war, charges 
' that Spanish military authorities 

planned to form a Spanish le- 
gion in Innsbruck. (18) 

19—Appointment of M. G. Sergeyev 
as Soviet Ambassador to Bel- 
gium is announced. (20) 

20—The Soviet Union denounces 
the Soviet-Turkish friendship 
treaty. (21) 

23—The Guatemalan Congress rec- 
ommends establishment of dip- 
lomatic relations with the Soviet 
Union. (24) 


APRIL 

2—Brazil and the Soviet Union 
establish diplomatic _ relations 
(broken off in 1918) in a cere- 
mony at the Soviet Embassy in 
Washington.—D.W. (3) 

4—Emperor Haile Selassie of 
Ethiopia donates 10,000 pounds 
sterling for Soviet war relief. 


(4) 
MAY 


8—Argentine police force removal 
of all Soviet flags from the 
streets of the Argentine capital 
during a United Nations vic- 
tory parade.—N.Y.H.T. (10) 

16—Denmark and the Soviet Union 
re-establish diplomatic relations; 
T. Doessing is appointed Danish 
envoy to the USSR.—Soviet 
News (23) 

16—Premier Stalin exchanges vic- 
tory greetings with the Greek 
National Liberation ‘Front 
CEAM).—D.W. (22) 


31—Patriarch Alexei arrives in 
Jerusalem to return a visit of the 
Greek Orthodox Patriarch of 
Jerusalem. He will also visit 
Antioch and Alexandria. (27) 
(June 1) 


Vatican 


MARCH 

11—Vatican City reports that the 
United States has attempted to 
effect a rapprochement between 
the Soviet Government and the 
Vatican are denied by the Vati- 
can press office, and on March 
14, in Moscow, by TASS. (11) 
(12) (13) C15) 

22—In a Rome press conference fol- 
lowing an audience with Pope 
Pius, Edward J. Flynn, enroute 
back to the United States from 
Moscow, refuses to discuss his 
reported efforts toward a Soviet- 
Vatican rapprochement. (23) 


APRIL 

5—Religious News Service in a 
copyright report from London re- 
ports that Edward J. Flynn car- 
ried a memorandum to Moscow 
from the Vatican on his recent 
trip requesting permission to 
send Catholic priests from Rome 
into east European countries 
under Soviet occupation or mili- 
tary control, and to reopen 
church institutions in these areas 
and also for assurances regard- 
ing Italian prisoners in the 
USSR. Foreign + Commissar 
Molotov is said to have answered 
that the Soviet Government 
could not specify its attitude to- 
ward east European Catholics 
before determining their senti- 
ments toward Soviet occupation 
authorities. (6) 
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tions the struggle against Germany until final victory. The high contracting 
parties undertake to render each other military and other assistance in this 
struggle by every means at their disposal. 


Article II 


The high contracting parties, convinced that the interests of the security 
and prosperity of the Soviet and Polish peoples call for the preservation and 
strengthening of a stable and permanent friendship in time of war and after 
the war, will strengthen the friendly collaboration between the two countries 
in conformity with the principles of mutual respect for their independence 
and sovereignty as well as non-intervention in the internal affairs of the 
other state. 


Article III 


The high contracting parties will also undertake after the termination of 
the present war with Germany to take jointly all measures at their disposal 
in order to eliminate every threat of a repetition of aggression on the part of 
a Germany or any other state which would unite with Germany directly or 
in any other form. To achieve this aim, the high contracting parties will par- 
ticipate in a spirit of the most sincere collaboration in all international actions. 
aimed at ensuring the peace and security of nations, and will contribute their 
full share to the cause of the materialization of these lofty aims. The appli- 
cation of the present treaty by the high contracting parties will conform to 
international principles in the adoption of which both the contracting parties 
participated. 


Article IV 


In the event that one of the high contracting parties in the postwar period 
finds itself involved in hostilities with a Germany who would resume her 
aggressive policy, or with some other state which would unite with Germany 
directly or in any other form in such war, the other high contracting party 
will immediately render to the contracting party involved in the hostilities 
military or other assistance and support by every means at its disposal. 
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Article V 


The high contracting parties undertake not to conclude without mutual 
consent an armistice or peace treaty either with the Hitler government or 
with any other authority in Germany which encroaches or would encroach: 
on the independence, territorial integrity or security of either of the high 
contracting parties. 


Article VI 


Each high contracting party undertakes not to conclude any alliance and ~ 
not to take part in any coalition directed against the other high contracting 


party. 
Article VII 


The high contracting parties will also, after the termination of the present 
war, collaborate in a spirit of friendship with a view to the further develop- 
ment and consolidation of economic and cultural ties between the two coun- 
tries and assist each other in the economic rehabilitation of both countries. 


Article VIII 


The present treaty comes into force from the moment of its signing and 
is subject to ratification within the shortest possible time. The exchange of 
ratification instruments shall be effected in Warsaw as soon as possible. The 
present treaty shall remain in force for twenty years from the moment of its 
signing. If at the end of this twenty-year period either of the high contract- 
ing parties does not declare, twelve months prior to the expiration of the 
term, its desire to renounce the treaty, it shall remain in effect for the next 
five years and thus each time until either of the high contracting parties, 
twelve months prior to the expiration of the current five-year term, gives 
notice in writing about its intention to renounce the treaty. In testimony 
whereof the plenipotentiaries signed the present treaty and affixed their seals 
to it. Done in Moscow, April 21, 1945, in two copies, each in the Russian 
and Polish languages, both texts having equal force. 

(signed) 
Upon the authorization of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR: STALIN 
Upon the authorization of the President of the National Council of the 
Republic: Osupxa-Morawsk1 
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